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THE YEAR 18096. 


Was it, O gentle reader, last week, last month, or last 
year that we last sat down, intent on summarizing the past 
twelve months with tender thought for your welfare? We 
suppose it must have been last year ; and yet, for all the 
serious work that has been done, it seems to us it might 
easily have been last week. To write disheartening 
words at this season is the last thing we desire. Yet we 
cannot avoid perceiving that the year 1896 has not been 
altogether one on which to congratulate ourselves—not 
altogether a year of uninterrupted progress towards a 
wiser as well as wider appreciation of music in England. 
Or, rather, we should say, though there have been many 
hopeful signs, there have also been many disasters and 
incidents which tend ‘in the direction of future reaction. 
The last cvent of last year and the first of this (how 
foolish ! of course, we mean the last of the year before last 
and the first of last year—these dates are very confus- 
ing !) was the Eleventh Annual Conference of the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians, which opened at Edinburgh 
on December 31st, 1895, and continued until January 3rd, 
1896. The most important thing it brought to light was 
Professor Ebenezer Prout’s paper on the orchestra in 
1800 and in 1900, which we were proud to print in these 
columns in our issue of February last (surely this date 
is right!). It need not be discussed here, and we 
will only stay one moment to point out that obviously 
Professor Prout did not anticipate the coming of any 
‘genius to revolutionize the orchestra before the end of the 
century, and up to the present he ‘has been proved right. 
If that genius is coming, he must needs hurry up; he 
has only three years more. For the rest, the assembled 
members of the Incorporated Society listened to well-meant 
but not epoch-making nor epoch-marking addresses ; and 
doubtless they kept the New Year in Scotch fashion. When 
you are at Rome, you may do as the English do ; but 
. when you are at Edinburgh, especially if you are amongst 
Scotch musicians, you must do as the Scotch do. Happy 
Incorporated Society, to have an excuse for doing as 
the Scotch do at New Year! In the way of talking 
about music there has been little more done, which is, 
perhaps, not altogether such a bad thing ; for, as a rule, 
those who talk most about art achieve least. But as 
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writing comes next to talking in point of usefulness or 
uselessness, we may at once deal with a few musical 
books of the year. The latest volume (at the moment of 
writing) of Mr. Ashton Ellis’s translation of Wagner’s 
prosy prose contains one incomparable essay—the famous 
one on conducting—which should be studied by everyone 
who thinks of picking up the baton and using it for any 
other purpose than of merely waggling it irrresponsibly 
for the public amusement. Another book on a part of 
the same subject is by a far smaller authority ; but Mr. 
Schroeder’s little treatise, a “ Handbook of Conducting,” 
will be of not less use than Wagner’s to many a budding 
Richter and Mottl. Wagner deals with only the highest 
aspect, the emotional and esthetic side, of conducting, so 
to speak—only with the true mode of rendering different 
classes of music ; but Mr. Schroeder tells the young con- 
ductor how to make himself intelligible to the band with- 
out waste of energy or making himself ridiculous—how, 
in a word, to get the results which Wagner wrote his 
treatise to prove should be aimed at. The book contains 
hints on phrasing, on the management and arrangement 
of orchestras, and a fairly complete list of the instrumients 
now in common use, with their compass and leading 
characteristics. It may be recommended especially to 
those unfortunate gentlemen who have suburban and 
provincial orchestras and choirs to look after. Then Sir 
George Grove’s “ Beethoven and his Symphonies” must 
be referred to briefly. It has enjoyed a very considerable 
success, which we are sure it deserved; and a second 
edition has been published, in which various slips that 
occurred in the first are corrected or eliminat But 
books such as these two are exceptions to the type which 
has been most freely showered upon the hapless public 
this year. It has been a year of reminiscences, auto- 
biography, gossip, and letters. Mr. Kuhe led off with his 
reminiscences ; Mr. Arditi followed with his ; and, lastly, 
we have had the most valuable of all, the Life and Letters 
of Sir Charles Hallé. None of these may be conveni- 
ently discussed here; they demand a separate article 
(which we hope they will receive in our next issue) ; and 
we only mention them now for the sake of completeness. 
We have neglected to refer to the English edition of Dr. 
Riemann’s “ Dictionary of Music,” now published in a 
single volume at fifteen shillings, and generally admitted 
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to be the best and cheapest work of the sort ever 
othe d fi hopefully f th 

The opened far more hopefully for opera than any 
we inte orebaows in England. Sir Augustus Harris 
was working away with all possible vigour at his schemes 
for extending both English and Italian seasons to such a 
degree that at last we should have opera, with only occa- 
sional breaks, during every month of the year. Mr. 
Hedmondt had made a success with his autumn season 
of 1895, and was determined to repeat the experiment in 
1896. Then, in January, the Carl Rosa Company came 
to London with Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s Jeannie Deans; 
and altogether it looked as though a genuine and thorough 
revival of interest in opera in England was upon us. But 
the year closes with all these hopes hopelessly dashed, 
for the time at least. Sir Augustus Harris was carried 
off in the prime of life, and in the full heat of perfecting 
his many «gp Apparently Mr. Hedmondt was fright- 
ened by the responsibilities of running Covent Garden 
without the loyal backing of Sir Augustus, for his autumn 
scheme fell through ; and, so far as we have been able to 
learn, he has no plans for the future. Mr. James-Glover 
talks of an English season in the autumn, but as yet 
nothing definite is announced. Whether the Carl Rosa 
Company will venture here again, we do not know ; but, 
if it does, it will bring no Jeannie Deans nor any novelty 
half so good as Jeannie Deans to attract attention and to 
wake up the critics for once. Then we had Professor 
Stanford’s Shamus O'Brien early in the year, and though 
it scarcely made the financial success that at first seemed 
probable, yet it doubtless did a great deal to prepare for 
a form of opera which will ultimately recommend itself 
to the British public. No work of the sort is pro- 
mised for the present year, unless it be Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie’s comic opera which the Savoy.has so long 
announced. Still, if this year seems likely to make 
a poor show as compared with last, at least in that 
last we have something to be just a little vain of. Mr. 
MacCunn’s Jeannie Deans and Mr. Stanford’s Shamus 
were both lengthily reviewed in these columns at the time 
of their production, so that nothing more need be said 
about them now, save that each added considerably to 
its composer’s reputation. The English and Italian opera 
seasons were also carefully followed and reported here at 
the time ; and we will merely remind our readers of the 
superb renderings of Die Meistersinger and Tristan, with 
Jean de Reszke in the principal parts, and of the really 
excellent interpretations of many stock Italian pieces. 
Eames, Melba, Bispham, and Edouard de Reszke were 
the principal attractions in addition to the beloved Jean 
(who is, by the way, now a married man); Mancinelli 
conducted as a rule with intelligence and often with en- 
thusiasm ; and the audience was, on nearly every night of 
the season, as large as the house could hold. It was, in 
a word, the most brilliant and the most successful season of 
opera ever given in England, and we should not be surprised 
to learn that it was the only one which has ever proved 
remunerative to an impresario. While we are dealing 
with opera we may look abroad for a moment, and briefly 
consider the Bayreuth Festival of 1896. It was exten- 
sively dealt with at the time by our special correspondent, 
and we only go briefly over the old ground again for the 
purpose of insisting on our main point, namely, that the 
Bayreuth performances are susceptible of very great im- 
provement, and unless that improvement is made there is a 
danger of the Bayreuth Festspielhaus having to be perma- 
nently closed. It will be remembered that we said the sing- 
ing of many of the srecioele was the reverse of beautiful ; 
that the chorus, and in some respects the stage manage- 
ment, were poor; and that the scenery, though handled 


with remarkable skill, was atrocious in colour, and some. 
times in drawing—in composition. These blemishes 
must be removed if Bayreuth is—we do not say to hold 
its position, for its artistic position is already lost—but to 
continue a pecuniary success, Already the Germans are 
leaving it to those foreigners who, like the Americans and 
the English, are just making up their minds that there is 
such a place as Bayreuth, and that it may be worth while 
casting a hasty glance at it e route through Europe; and 
if once we foreigners get convinced that we can hear 
better singing and orchestral playing, and see better 
scenery as well managed, at home, then farewell to the 
greatness of Bayreuth, farewell to the cash profit. It is 
one of the curious little ironies of life that what_ Wagner 
intended to be a German National Art, an art intended 
primarily and principally for the Germans, an art which 
should be to the Germans what the Greek drama was to 
the old Greeks, should now owe its very existence to the 
money supplied by curiosity-seekers from abroad—from 
Germany’s enemies, in fact. We do not doubt that Mrs. 
Wagner has carried out Wagner’s plans honestly accord- 
ing to her lights; but nevertheless this is the state of 
affairs she has brought about. Amongst minor operatic 
events at home and abroad are the production of 
Leoncavallo’s Chatterton on the Continent, with only 
a moderate degree of success, and of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Grand Duke at the Savoy, with no success at all, as was 
confessed by the speedy withdrawal of the work and the 
substitution of the apparently evergreen Mikado. 

So much for opera. When we turn to concerts we find 
a few memorable ones, many which were not at all 
memorable, and some which are memorable only because 
of their superlative badness. Leaving severely alone the 
bad and the middling, let us think for a moment of the 
few good ones. Mottl and Richter have visited us, and 
made all their ancient success; the Richter concerts 
apparently having taken a new lease of life with their 
removal from St. James’s to the Queen’s Hall. Richter 
gave us an inspired rendering of the inspired Ninth sym- 
phony of Beethoven at his last concert. Nothing of 
particular note was played at the Mottls. Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius intended them as a sort of preparatory class for 
the forthcoming Bayreuth Festival; and gave us large 
and solid chunks of 7he Ring, with singers whose voices 
cannot be described in Parliamentary or unlibellous 
English. It is all very well to wish to educate those who 
wish to be educated; but Mr. Schulz-Curtius should 
remember that in this age of School Boards, when edu- 
cation is becoming exceedingly common, even vulgar, 
educated people have a powerful aversion to being 
educated ; and he should remember, further, that bad 
singing is not precisely the happiest way of soothing a 
restive British public which revolts against instruction. 
The press with one accord took off their coats, drew their 
tomahawks, and “ went for” Mr. Schulz-Curtius and his 
singers with a degree of ferocity that left little to be 
desired from every point of view, excepting of course the 
singers. We hope, and we believe, the lesson will not be 
lost upon Mr. Schulz-Curtius, and that our joy in Mottl’s 
magnificent playing of magnificent music may not to an 
extent be marred by singers who merit the adjective 
often applied to deserts. Space must be spared for 
Lamoureux and Colonne. It was a daring and praise- 
worthy thing for Mr. Newman to bring the former over 
here at a time when the Germans appeared to be having 
all their own way with the London musical public ; but 
the result justified him. Lamoureux made a success only 
second to that made by Mottl when he first visited us ; 
and probably his first concert would have been as much 





talked of as Mottl’s first if, like Mottl’s first, it had been 
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his last for the time being. But Mr. Newman chose 
instead to give three concerts in the one week, which, it 
is true, enabled us to hear the French conductor in more 
varieties of music, but on the other hand prevented the 
one concert being regarded as such an exceptional thing. 
But it must be borne in mind that Whereas Mottl came 
to England alone, and only his travelling expenses had 
to be met by Mr. Schulz-Curtius, Mr. Newman had to 
pay not only Lamoureuy’s travelling expenses, but the 
travelling expenses of an orchestra of one hundred players 
as well. And Mr. Newman thought, rightly we believe, 
that it would be folly to be at such a huge expense for 
one concert only ; so he gave three in London, as well 
as three in the provinces ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that the results were so good that Mr. Newman brought 
Lamoureux over again lately for a series of no less than 
six concerts, three in the evening and three in the after- 
noon, and has arranged for yet another series in the 
spring. While we are dealing with Mr. Newman’s affairs, 
we may give a word to his Saturday Night Promenade 
Concerts, where really excellent renderings of much 
classical (of course orchestral) music is given under the 
direction of that able conductor Mr. Henry Wood ; to his 
Sunday Afternoon Concerts, where Mr. Randegger con- 
ducts a first-rate band in excellent music; to the concerts 
given by the Queen’s Hall Choir, where such works as 
Gounod's Redemption, Saint-Saéns’ Samson and Delilah, 
and Berlioz’s Faust have been, or will be, rendered ; and 
to his excellent Sunday Evening Chamber-Music Concerts. 
Mr. Newman is the first entrepreneur who has sought to 
make concerts pay by giving good renderings of good 
music, Others have tried to make concerts pay, but by 
the simple and silly plan of doing bad stuff cheaply, that 
is, badly ; while Mr. Newman has perceived that the true 
plan is not so much to cut down expenses as to increase 
the revenue by playing good works in such a fashion as 
to attract people to his hall, Little need be said about 
Colonne. In our opinion, he can no more be compared 
with Lamoureux than with the great German conductors, 
Lamoureux, for instance, has none of Mottl’s immense 
colour and energy, nor of Richter’s breadth ; but he plays 
with a degree of superb finish that compels the admiration 
of the most hostile. But of this finish Colonne has 
nothing ; and, on the other hand, he lacks Richter’s 
breadth, and Mottl’s colour and energy. Of smaller con- 
certs we must mention Mr. Gompertz’s delightful Chamber- 
Music Concerts, where Mr. Gompertz, Mr. Inwards, Mr, 
Kreuz and Mr. Ould play the Beethoven quartets and 
many novelties just as they should be played. The 
regular series go on as usual. The “Pops” apparently 
flourish ; the Palace Concerts have been n.: better 
attended this season than formerly, though at the time of 
writing we have not been able to learn whether it is the 
intention of the directors to continue them; the Phil- 
harmonic has done neither better nor worse than hitherto, 
though it had Dvordk there one evening, and has had 
the customary number of distinguished pianists, fiddlers, 
etc. The Bach Choir gave a middling performance of 
the John Passion of Bach, and a rather better one of a 
very ugly Requiem by Bruneau. And with this the list 
of concerts deserving of mention comes to an end. 

To the Festivals we shall give only a short paragraph. 
Norwich and Sheffield, Bristol and Hereford, are now 
over and gone, and ‘ho great or even very good work 
has been the result, As a means of raising money they 
may be excellent institutions, but we fancy that it is be- 
ginning to be felt that they will never be completely 
satisfactory artistic affairs until art, and not charity, 
comes first in their promoters’ thoughts. 

Amongst general musical events of scme importance 


we may note the retirement of Professor Pauer to his 
villa near Darmstadt after many years of hard work at 
the Royal College and elsewhere in London ; the dis- 
covery of the alleged Bach remains at Leipzig ; and the 

ublication of the complete pianoforte works of Haydn 

y Dr. Riemann. 

The obituary is not avery lengthy one, butit is very serious. 
Some of the most useful musical men of the day have 
been carried off during the past year—men of whom the 
customary phrase happens to be only too true, that their 
a cannot easily be filled. The first is Sir Joseph 

arnby. We discussed his personality and his work 
at the time of his sad death, and need only note now 
that our prediction then made with regard to the Royal 
Choral Society already seems likely to be speedily ful- 
filled. The Royal Choral Society is far too large a body 
to be easily kept together; the Albert Hall is far too 
large for any but a special style of singing to be effective ; 
ps however glad we shall be to see our prediction falsi- 
fied, we shall be greatly surprised if the concerts do not 
drop out of notice to a large extent within the next twelve 
months. If we prove to be wrong, we will gladly confess 
it in our next summary. With regard to the Guildhall 
School, Mr. Cummings, doubtless an able organizer, is 
Sir Joseph’s successor there. The death of Sir Augustus 
Harris was even more important. He carried English 
opera on his shoulders; and when we look around for 
another to take up the heavy burden, we see no one 
strong enough. Only last month we went into the 
subject so fully that it is quite unnecessary now for us 
to say more than this, that time is steadily verifying our 
conjectures. Opera is as dead as a door-nail ; and those 
who have looked at the carcase on the ground and con- 
sidered whether they could galvanize it and make “the 
figger move” again have, without exception, shuffled out 
of their proposed performance. The Carl Rosa Company 
goes on, in a fashion ; but we shall not be surprised if 
there are changes shortly in it, too. Had Sir Augustus 
Harris lived, opera—the only live form of opera, 
German, Wagnerian, opera—would have gained a firm 
footing in this country, and we might soon have had 
frequent performances of that opera and seen the last 
of the crowd of Italian singers, who are singers and 
nothing else—not even fully-developed men and women 
—besides. But now ——! The death of Madame 
Schumann was the snapping of one more link with: the 
Mendelssohn generation of musicians. But Madame 
Schumann was not one of those whose sole claim to 
remembrance is that they belonged to a certain famous 
set. She was a distinctive and potent personality her- 
self: had she not married Robert Schumann she would 
have been equally famous as Clara Wieck or under some 
other name. Lately, her style of playing had fallen a 
little into disfavour: it was considered old-fashioned ; 
but the truth is that she played Beethoven as no 
pianist now before the public can play him—with entire 
forgetfulness of self, with insight and emotional power, 
and with a degree of “echnigue which, if not equal 
to Rosenthal’s or D’Albert’s, was more than sufficient 
for everything she attempted. Madame Schumann 
was, besides, an excellent teacher, and with the help of 
her daughters turned out many excellent pianists—Mr. 
Leonard Borwick, Miss Fanny Davies, Mrs. Fischer- 
Sobell. These’ pupils of hers had brains ; but so mar- 
vellous was she in inducing the least likely to go the 
right road that we verily believe she could have taught a 
gate-post to get through a Czerny exercise. We must 
mention the sad death of Mr. Betjemann’s son in the 
summer. Mr, Betjemann was a highly intelligent and 





well-trained musician who might, had he not met with 
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that fatal accident, have made some mark as a com- 
poser. The death of Mr. Leslie was, like that of 
Madame Schumann, another link with the past snapped ; 
and, like Madame Schumann, though by no means to 
such a degree, Mr. Leslie had done something to be 
remembered by, apart from the famous friends he had. 
In his day he was a most noteworthy choir-trainer ; and 
there are those who say that singing equal to that of 
Leslie’s Choir, when it was in its prime, has never been 
heard in England. With the death of Mr. Alfred 
Novello we bring our list to an end. That gentleman 
founded the Berners Street firm. But he retired many 
years ago, and had lived latterly in his Italian villa, 
amusing himself with the invention of ships that could 
neither upset, sink, nor make anyone seasick. We must 
give a bare mention of the death of Ambroise Thomas, 
the composer of the deservedly popular light, but good, 
opera Mignon. 

We have (the reader will gratefully learn) no closing 
reflections to offer: we put them at the beginning. So 
we conclude by wishing him all good things during the 
year that commences to-day. 








THE BEETHOVEN PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 
LETTERS TO A LADY. 


By Pror. Dr. CARL REINECKE. 
(Continued from Vol. NXVI., page 269.) 
1X. 

IN your last letter, dear friend, you ask whether it is 
purely accidental that up to now I have never recom- 
mended to you a change of femfo, a ritardando, or 
stringendo, or the like, in any one of the Beethoven 
Sonatas under discussion ; or whether I require one 
pace strictly adhered to? Recently, you had observed 
at a performance of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony 
various changes of emo, and in the Finale a colossal 
vitardando which is not prescribed. 

It is mot accidental, my dear lady! Not once, but a 
hundred times, have I observed that directions of the 
kind always lead to exaggeration, whilst the sensitive 
interpreter will introduce those small modifications which 
might be desirable, if nothing at all is prescribed. It is, 
however, still better if the less talented player entirely 
omit such vances than if he overstep the mark, 
Obviously, there are works which could only be made 
of special account by a certain “staging,” but to these, 
truly, Beethoven’s works do not belong. When Beet- 
hoven—as, for example, in the so-called Waldstein 
Sonata, now to be discussed—prepares the second Sub- 
ject by a twelve-bar Period on the dominant, he has truly 
achieved all that is necessary in a purely musical manner, 
in order to make the hearer thirst for the second Subject, 
which at last enters; and any perceptible *z¢ardando 
would be a pleonasm. The Period in question, in the 
Finale of the C minor Symphony, likewise has an exten- 
sion of twelve bars. It is on all occasions interesting to 
observe what broad introductions Beethoven makes use 
of in his larger works, in order to usher in a new Sub- 
ject ; relatively, also, in order to bring in again a former 
Subject. In the Finale of the C major Sonata, Op. 2, by 
way of example, such a passage comprises 17 bars ; in 
the BP major Symphony, 27; in the Waldstein Sonata, 
20! What should and would a ritardando-do there? 
But how one can delay the second Subject in the c minor 
Symphony is incomprehensible to me, as Beethoven 
unites the principal motive with it simultaneously. 

I cannot refrain from repeating to you here a thesis 
from my small brochure, “ Winke und Rathschlige fiir 





die musikalische Jugend,” which runs :—“* When Mozart 
says, ‘The most indispensable, hardest, and principal 
thing in music is the Zempo’; when he prides himself 
‘that he always keeps accurate time’; when Beethoven, 
as Ferdinand Ries relates, always played in time ; when 
Schumann, in his Rules for home and life, teaches, ‘ Play 
in time! The playing of some vértuosi is like the gait 
of a drunken man. Take not such for a model !’; when 
Hummel says, ‘The player must strictly observe the 
time throughout the entire piece; the accompanists 
should not for a moment be led astray by the player 
about the prevailing emfo, but he must execute his piece 
so correctly and according to rule that they can accom- 
pany him without fear, and not be obliged to listen 
attentively at almost every bar for a deviation from the 
time. On this account the player is often himself in 
fault if he is badly accompanied, even by a good or- 
chestra’; when, finally, Chopin writes, ‘The left hand 
should be like a Capellmeister ; not for one moment 
ought it to be uncertain and hesitating ’"—these five are 
no mean authorities who require ‘ playing in time,’ and 
one must feel rather surprised that, notwithstanding, it is 
so much sinned against.”* So long as I have any breath 
left, I shall not tire of denouncing the nuisance which is 
evermore gaining ground, of fluctuations of ¢empo in 
classical works, even if I were to be stoned for it! 
Already, nowadays, one no longer listens to a classical 
symphony in order to enjoy the work, but in order to 
observe in it what licences this or that conductor admits ; 
and if it is now quite different from how one has always 
heard it, then one hails it with joy and cries, “ He under- 
stands it ; one does not recognize the work again at all.” 
The object is attained, for the conductor has produced 
an effect ; it does not, indeed, depend any more upon 
the work. And even the better class of critics seem 
nowadays to have become indifferent to such inartistic 
runnings after effect, or shrink from censuring them. In 
the above-named pamphlet, I mention that Beethoven’s 
contemporary, Ritter Ignaz von Seyfried, tells how the 
former prepared for the Vienna Schuppanzigh String 
Quartet his works of that kind “extremely exactly 
(haarscharf genau), as he wanted to have them /¢hus 
and by no means otherwise.” Of choice on the part 
of the performers would Beethoven thus know nothing ! 
And that quite rightly. 
But now to come to the point—z.e. to the Sonata, Op. 
53. I will, however, be brief, for whoever 
Op. 53, Cmajor. has reached this Sonata ought to stand 
Waldstein fairly on his own feet; nevertheless, here 
Sonata. and there a bit of good advice, a little 
historical information or the like, may be 
welcome to everyone. Properly speaking, the time-signa- 
ture of the first movement should have been marked, 
probably, as A//a Breve (2 time), not as ¢. The second 
Subject, in E major, proves this most manifestly. At its 
repetition one often hears the thumb. of the right hand 
too prominent, while, nevertheless, that of the left"hand 
has to play the melody. 

The fact of Beethoven’s having written the same Sub- 
ject on the upper staff alone when it appears in the second 
part, in C major, is the cause that in the engraved editions 
the distribution of parts has come out wrong. 
to be played by the left hand only, as follows : 

R.H. ° 


== 


* Carl Mikuli, a pupil of Chopin, writes :—In keepi 


It ought 








‘ ig time 
Chopin was inexorable, and it will surprise many to learn that with him the 
metronome did not come off the piano. 
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while the small four notes, /, ¢, @, c, must be taken over by 
the right hand. Four bars later, Beethoven also has 
written it in this way. Biilow has given many very acute 
musical hints in the Cotta Edition, to which I gladly 
draw your attention ; nevertheless I cannot declare—even 
apart from the modifications of ¢empo prescribed on his 
part—that I agree with all. When, ¢.g., Biilow, sixteen 
bars before the conclusion of the first part, wants the shake 
to be begun with the auxiliary note, and at the same time 
indicates semiquaver rate as sufficient, the following un- 


lovely harmony ensues : 
©. as == 
_o—* - 2 . = —= 





I consider it necessary to play the shake quicker, and to 
begin it with pg. In like manner, I cannot call good 
Bilow’s desire to prolong the pauses which occur in this 
movement for exactly two bars’ duration. Pauses lie 
outside metre, and the sustaining of them must make the 
hearer feel that he no longer remains within the jurisdic- 
tion of the bar. The passages in the second part, on the 
occasion of which Bulow gives that direction, run as 
follows : 














=s 


because the big tone of these contra-notes sounds too 
foreign to this Sonata. It is interesting to know that 
Beethoven originally wrote a middle movement for this 
Sonata other than that now existing headed “ Intro- 
duzione.” The Andante in F major, 3 (which is also 
known under the title “ Andante favori”), was originally 
composed for this Sonata ; but Beethoven later on judged 
it too extensive, and wrote the short, wonderfully beautiful 
Introduction, which, with the exception of the few bars 
10—15, must be played as if groping and guessing. The 
last movement also was originally planned quite dif- 
ferently. The first sketch for it runs thus: 
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and cause me to give you the rule, ¢hat unexpected note- 
progressions should never be played quite like the entirely 
plain, previously-expected note-progression must be. In 
the beginning of the Sonata, bars 12 and 13, it reads: 


The latter g is as dominant from ¢, the note taken for 
granted by every unprejudiced person, and must accord- 
ingly be played quite naturally ; while the a), as some- 
thing quite unexpected by the hearer, must also be in- 
sinuated as such—thus in this case, perhaps, by a 
scarcely perceptible rest before it, and a striking pzano 


or Piantssimo. In the 31st bar before the close of the 
Sonata : 
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(left hand) 








Biilow prescribes the lower fingering, whereby the little 
finger is always expected to make‘a skip of a fifth in the 
quickest /empo ; while others write the upper fingering, 
which, however, leads to a similar inconvenience for the 
thumb. In order to avoid the over-hastening of the four 
semiquavers infallibly induced by both fingerings, I play as 


follows : , 
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which will undoubtedly prove practical. 

The two scales written in}small notes, bars 20 and 21 
before the end, ought not to be played too fast with 
regard to the quiet Subject following, in which I, by the 
bye, cannot call the inclusion of the Contra-E and -F in 
the second bar, prescribed also by Biilow, good, 





moderato,” which is to be laid well to heart. As Beethoven, 
in the course of the movement, raises the motive, in itself 
so insignificant, 
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to greater importance, while near the close of the Cc 
minor Episode he brings it in, in the left hand, fourteen 
times in direct succession, and a few bars later on again ; 
further, immediately before the Prestissimo, and finally, 
once more, in the latter itself (at the second /fortissimo 
on a), one must, at the very outset, seek to give these 
two notes a certain significance, in spite of the prescribed 
pianissimo. For the rest, it cannot be played sufficiently 
simply. The difficult semiquaver figure 








How many may regret that Beethoven did not thus retain 
it! About the manner of playing the Subject combined 
with the shake, later on, pretty well every Edition, 
probably, gives directions. The rule is, that the upper 
note of the shake is omitted as soon as a note of the 
melody has to sound, thus : 
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Directions are likewise to be found nearly everywhere 


' for replacing the octave g/issandos in the last movement 
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(which are scarcely practicable on modern instruments). 
In bar 31 before the end, is the following passage :— 


unreernrrrrwn eee 


























which Biilow recommends to be played in the following 
manner :— 


Gietetete) 


The latter way would appear to me too strange. ‘I 
myself play thus : 














oreven: 












































and you must take your choice. 
I mention still, that Beethoven wrote from the ninth 
bar before the Prestissimo in the following manner :— 
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Ped. *% Ped. * 


No one, however, seems to have understood for what 
reason Beethoven cut up the bar rest into two crotchet 
rests. ‘Und ist doch so kinderleicht” (“ And yet it is 
so childishly easy”), as it says in Wilhelm Miiller’s 
“ Abendreih’n.” That is to say, it would have been 
impossible to indicate in any other way the exact letting 
down of the dampers with the entry of the second 
crotchet. An analagous case is in the second movement 
of his G major Concerto, where he has cut up a quaver 
rest into two semiquaver rests : 


== 
<< Semen 
Peace * 
And with this chord of Six-four do I take leave of you 
to-day, although it is really very unmusical ! 
Yours ever, C, R. 











Leipzig, July, 1895. 
(To be continued.) 


TWO STUDENTS’ CONCERTS; AND A MORAL. 


STUDENTS’ Concerts do not, as a rule, call for any 
special notice. They are intended primarily to give the 
pupils of our “ great music schools ” a little experience in 
facing an audience before the time arrives when they 
must needs (for their daily bread) do so; and the concert 
at which they first appear may be compared to a feather- 
bed for them to fall upon, since it is largely made up of 
their friends. And their secondary purpose is to give 
students’ parents or guardians an opportunity of estimat- 
ing roughly what progress is being made. Severe 
criticism would therefore be out of place; and the 
critic, although he is courteously invited or incited to 
come to the function, need only utter a word of approval 
when some very promising piece of work is done, or of 
disapproval when he sees something done by the teachers 
which, in his opinion, is not good for the pupils. Luckily 
at neither of the concerts we have to mention was there 
anything in the smallest degree objectionable. The 
concert of the London Academy on Wednesday, Novém- 
ber. 25th, and of the Royal College on Friday, December 
11th, were both excellent specimens of all that a students’ 
concert should be; and we devote a brief word of com- 
mendation to them for the sole purpose of encouraging 
other schools to go and do even as the London Academy 
and Royal College have done. The London Academy 
gave its concert in St. George’s Hall, and devoted it-to a 
performance of Cimarosa’s // Matrimonio Segreto; while 
the Royal College performed Verdi’s. Fa/staff in the 
Lyceum Theatre. The former work is already ancient, 
although it was only written at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. But it is simple, sprightly, musicianly, and does 
not make too heavy demands upon either singers or 
orchestra; and is on that account quite suitable for 
students. It certainly enabled Miss Jennie Higgs, the 
Elisetta, to show considerable dramatic instinct as well 
as a charming voice, and Miss Mabel South to show how 
admirably she had been trained. In the absence of the 
gentleman who should have taken Geronimo, Mr. Richard 
Temple, the teacher of the operatic class, undertook it, 
and carried it off with first-rate effect ; although it must 
be admitted that he rather drove his pupils into the 
background, as was perhaps inevitable in the circum- 
stances. Mr. Stanley Verde managed the Count fairly 
well, and Mr. Gilbert Denis got through with the part of 
Paolino not without credit, though his style, both of 
singing and of acting, must be confessed to be a little 
thin. The orchestra under Mr. Pollitzer’s direction was 
excellent. To sum up, the piece chosen was well within 
the powers of the young executants ; no allowances had 
to be made for them on the score of excessive difficulty ; 
and they came through the ordeal well. 

At the Royal College, on the other hand, many allow- 
ances had to be made. Fa/staf/is an immensely difficult 
work. The singing of it alone might well frighten mature 
artists ; and when to this is added the tremendous diffi- 
culty of acting the parts of Falstaff and Mrs, Quickly, 
Bardolph and Pistol, and of putting humour into both 
the acting and the singing, it will be understood that the 
young people must not be subjected to the close analysis 
that might have been justifiable in the case of the 
London Academy students. But we are not disposed to 
blame the Royal College directors for trying (for once) 
such an extremely risky work. It is good that students 
should be versed in modern as well as old music, so that 
they may not come out into the world and have to study 
their art afresh before they may hope to earn their liveli- 
hood by exercising it. // Matrimonio Segreto is good 





enough stuff, but now and again the London Academy 
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might well try (solely for the benefit of its students) a few 
scenes from a more recent work; just as the Royal 
College should give its students a little more ease by 
occasionally setting them to do work in which they can 
behave a little more recklessly, more enthusiastically, 
without fear of a breakdown. As it was, the Royal 
College concert might be considered as interesting as the 
London Academy one was enjoyable. The London 
Academy students gave a rendering of which finished 
artists need not be ashamed ; while, although we should 
be sorry for the finished artists who could not get through 
Falstaff rather better than the Royal College students 
did, it was most interesting to see the signs of un- 
doubted musical ability and sound training show them- 
selves as the young actors battled valorously with the 
difficulties of their parts. He who had the greatest of 
these difficulties to contend with, and came best out ot 
the struggle, was undoubtedly Mr. J. Mansel Lewis, the 
Falstaff. He really sang with some power, and though 
young men rarely know how to be other than uncon- 
sciously humorous, yet he sometimes made strokes that 
convulsed the house—as for instance, his lofty order 
“ Retire” to Bardolph and Pistol, and his harping on the 
words “ From eleven till one.” Of the ladies, the best 
was quite as undoubtedly Mrs. Quickly, who was played 
by Miss Muriel Foster with both humour and charm ; 
but many of the others did well. The band did well also, 
but we do not know to what extent it was a genuine 
students’ band. To say that with certain exceptions it 
was made up of “past or present pupils of the college,” 
is to say nothing. A great many past pupils of the 
college are, or should be now, earning their living as pro- 
fessional playérs of the first rank. However, it did, as 
we say, well; and we are not disposed to be hypercritical. 
The stage manager, Mr. Richard Temple, was quite as 
useful as at the London Academy concert, though not so 
often seen. 

Why should not all our music-schools devote rather 
more time to performances such as these, and rather less 
to the theory of music? For budding Beethovens, theory 
is a good enough thing, we daresay; but to those 
who intend to make their way in the world by their voice 
or their fingers, it seems to us of vastly greater importance 
that they should come out of college fitted to enter at 
once upon their work. We do not expect any music 
school to turn out Jean de Reszkes, Bisphams or Melbas 
ready made; but we do insist that those who wish to 
become operatic singers should have more frequent 
opportunities of singing in opera than they now have, 
and that those who may have to gain their bread by 
playing the accompaniments to opera should have a good 
deal of practice in that work before coming out into the 
open market. Moreover, we fancy that if each school 
gave (say) three opera performances per annum, consider- 
able public interest would be excited, and thus not only 
the schools, but opera generally (sorely in need of help 
to-day) would be benefited. 








HAYDN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS.* 


SOME have no taste for old music ; others lack the time 
to study it. You meet with people who do not look 
beyond Beethoven, and who even look askance at that 
master’s later works; but also with others who accept 
Beethoven as the last of the classicists, and the one 
worthy of notice, yet who are only really enthusiastic 
about works of the ultra-romantic school. Any extreme 





* Haydn’s “Complete Pianoforte Works.” 
‘Gaipaad by Dr. H, Riemann. London: Augener & Co. 


Revised, phrased, and. 





is a mistake, yet, after all, the fault of the former is only 
negative: they fail to take interest in certain works 
deserving of their attention; the latter actually turn 
away from music which ought to command their respect 
and admiration. We are speaking of composers 
and their music generally, but our remarks hold 
specially true with regard to harpsichord or pianoforte 
music. Scarlatti, certainly, is rather liked, but then he 

ives pianists a chance of displaying the agility of their 

ngers. John Sebastian Bach is admired, but, as a rule, 
at a distance’; he is talked about, but not often heard. 
Even the great pianists of the day rarely perform any of 
his genuine clavier music: they prefer to thunder out 
some organ fugue on the pianoforte, regardless of the 
author’s intentions, or the nerves of the audience. The 
pianoforte music written by Haydn has almost disap- 
peared from the concert-room, and, we much fear, from 
drawing-rooms and studies, where indeed—with one or 
two exceptions to which we shall presently allude—it 
can be heard to better advantage. Dr. Hugo Riemann 
now, and at an opportune moment, comes forward with a 
new edition of Haydn’s Pianoforte Works in six 
volumes, clearly printed, moderately priced, and care- 
fully phrased and fingered ; it ought, therefore, to enjoy 
a wide circulation, It is quite possible that in the musical 
libraries of some of the more advanced of the rising 
generation, that “old” Haydn is not represented: we 
would advise those doubtless well-meaning but one- 
sided persons to fill up as speedily as possible the gap in 
their Classical collections. 

Hawkins, in his “ History of Music,” speaks of the 
“admirable and matchless Haydn! from whose produc- 
tions I have received more pleasure late in my life, when 
tired of most other music, than I ever received in the 
most ignorant and rapturous part of my youth, when 
everything was new, and the disposition to be pleased 
undiminished by criticism or satiety.” Sensible words 
these, and though more than a century has passed since 
they were written, there is life and truth in them still. 

But let us quote the words of an emperor and of a 
musician, famous in his day, who was a friend and sincere 
admirer of our master. Karl v. Dittersdorf in his auto- 
biography relates a conversation which he held with the 
Emperor Joseph. Mozart and his music are discussed, 
and then occurs the following :— 

Emperor; “ What do you say to Haydn’s composi- 
tions ?” 

Dittersdorf: “1 have not heard any of his theatre 
pieces.” 

Emperor : “You have lost nothing by that, for he only 
imitates Mozart. What do you think of his chamber 
music?” 

Dittersdorf: “That it is justly famous [all the world 
over. 

Emperor : “Is he not often given to trifling ?” 

Dittersdorf: “He has the gift of trifling, yet without 
degrading art.” 

Emperor: “You are right.” 

Yes, Haydn ‘often toyed with his thematic material so 
as to make one think that he was a mere child in art ; 
hence many musicians in these latter days look down on 
and smile at the simplicity of this eighteenth-century 
music. And yet in this—although it would be mere affecta- 
tion to pretend that Haydn’s sonatas are of equal interest 
with those of Beethoven—there is somewhat of Phari- 
saical pride. It is that fatal habit of pitting present 
against past which prevents so many from appreciating 
and enjoying the music of Haydn and other old masters. 
If the present, with its broader harmonic basis, its more 
elaborate rhythms, and its keyed instruments—for it is 
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of pianoforte music that we are specially speaking here 
—of fuller tone and wider compass, be driven, so far as is 
possible, out of the memory, Haydn’s thoughts and 
feelings, rather than the language in which they are 
expressed, will attract and fascinate us. Quite apart, 
however, from any pleasure—using that term in its 
highest sense—which the Haydn sonatas may offer, they 
are of special interest to students, for in the evolution of 
the pianoforte sonata the composer occupies a special 
place. Between Emanuel Bach and Beethoven there 
were really only two sonata composers of vital import- 
ance, and of these, Haydn was one. And further, 
Haydn’s sonatas are of great educational value; they 
may be only stepping-stones to higher things, but save 
one or two of Mozart’s, they are of the best. 

The present collection includes four sonatas now pub- 
lished for the first time (Vol. I., Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 5), and 
another (Vol. IV., No. 35) which was published over a 
century ago in London, but which, curiously with the excep- 
tion of the middle movement, is not included in any of the 
collections of the master’s sonatas. The earliest actual 
sonatas mentioned by the late C. F. Pohl (according to an 
old Breitkopf & Hiirtel catalogue), in his “ Life of Haydn” 
(Vol. I., 351), belong to the year 1767 ; of the four men- 
tioned above, the first bears the date 1763, while the other 
three are marked 1766, A “Divertimento” of 1763, men- 
tioned in the above-mentioned Breitkopf & Hartel cata- 
logue, is probably Dr. Riemann’s sonata No. 1. And his 
Nos, 3, 4, and 5 may be three of five so/¢ written in 1766. 
The first was published as a sonata, Dr. Riemann, we 
find, has carefully affixed the date of composition to nearly 
every one of the sonatas. Nos. 21 and 22 (Vol. II.) are 
marked 177—, and against No. 23 (Vol. III.) is written 
“printed in 1805.” Pohl, however (Vol. II., 81), states 
that all three were we in 1777; Dr. Riemann has, 
no doubt, good reason for not endorsing these statements. 
When, however doctors differ, one likes to know the 
reason why. Of the four sonatas (Vol. I, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
and 5), No. 1 is really of more advanced type than 
the other three; the music is delightfully fresh and 
interesting. The Minuetio and the 77rio in the tonic 
minor offer marked contrast; the Z7io has a tone of 
sad longing which in spirit, if not in letter (the key, how- 
ever, is the same), recalls the 777o in Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A (Op. 2, No. 2). No. 3 has three short movements. 
The Allegro molto contains only (not counting repeats) 23 
bars ; the form, neither pure binary nor pure ternary, is 
curious. The beautiful, plaintive 77zo is longer than the 
simple Minuetto with which it is ‘associated. To the struc- 
ture of the Finale, in three-bar rhythm, the editor has 
called attention in a footnote. Nos. 4 and 5 have each 
three movements, short, and of light, pleasing character. 
The Sonata in C(No. 35), composed expressly for, and dedi- 
cated to the wife of Bartolozzi, the celebrated engraver, 
forms a worthy companion to the two late sonatas in E flat 
(Nos. 37 and 38), and to another in C (No. 39). Mozart 
in his Sonata in C minor clearly anticipated Beethoven, 
and so does Haydn in these four fine compositions. Of 
the first movement of No. 39, our editor, in a footnote 
remarks that it is a “truly Beethovenish piece of almost 
unexampled freedom,” and most musicians will surely 
agree with him. Of all Haydn’s sonatas Nos. 35 and 38 
are most rem rkable from a purely technical point of 
view ; the influence of Clementi is clearly to be traced in 
the writing. The opening A/egro of No. 35 is particu- 
larly brilliant. A display of virtuosity was evidently 
intended, but as in Beethoven’s “ Waldstein,” it serves as 
a means and not as an end. There are many passages 
in the beautiful Adagio, notably the few bars coda, which 
might easily be taken for Beethoven. Of humour there 





is no lack in Haydn’s music, but in the Finale of this 
sonata, and still more so in the one of No. 38, it is dis- 
played in striking fashion. Haydn’s Variations in F minor 
still form part of the réfertoire of great pianists, but the 
latter seem with one accord to ignore the sonatas. Why 
should not Mr. Leonard Borwick, who does not despise 
Mozart, turn his attention and that of the public to the 
two Haydn sonatas of which we have just been speaking ? 
It would be an act of justice, and would therefore add to 
his artistic reputation. To such an accomplished pianist 
the technique would offer no serious obstacle, and, in .its 
legitimate way, it is fairly showy. These later sonatas, 
which belong to what may be called the London period, 
are so full of interest that one cannot but think of others 
noted down by Haydn in his diary as having been written 
in London. Six sonatas for Broderip, three for a Mr. 
Jonson, one in F minor, etc., are mentioned. Were they 
really written? Or are they destroyed? And if not, will 
they ever be found? They may possibly be hidden away, 
as were once Schubert treasures, in some dusty cupboard, 
or old warehouse. 

Dr. Riemann has added several interesting footnotes 
to the sonatas. He refers, in the one in C sharp minor 
(Vol. III, p. 204), tothe alteration suggested by S. Bagge 
in bar Io, after the double bars in the first movement. 
Bagge evidently regarded the passage, as found in most 
editions, and as Dr. Riemann has given it, as a slip of the 
pen, or a printer’serror in someearly edition. Dr. Riemann, 

owever, looks upon it as an intentional bold stroke on 
the part of the composer. We have for many years con- 
sidered Bagge’s proposed alteration as a reasonable one, 
but after all Dr. Riemann may be nearer the truth. Then 
in No. 34, near the close of the fine slow movement, 
there is an organ-point over a chord of 6-4, where a short 
cadenza ought to be inserted. Dr. Riemann supplies the 
want, but we cannot quite understand why he wrote 
cadenza ad libit, His own particular cadenza—an ex- 
ceedingly suitable one—may be optional, but at this 
moment, one of some sort seems imperative. Dr. 
Riemann has his own peculiar system of phrasing ; and 
those unacquainted with it, may find at first some 
little difficulty in understanding and carrying out his 
intentions, It can, however, easily be mastered, and the 
“Explanation of the Phrasing Indications” inserted in 
the first volume will materially help students. There is 
one matter to which attention may be called. Dr. 
Riemann alters occasionally the bar-line when he thinks 
that accent and phrasing will be thereby made clearer. 
The learned editor has the courage of his opinions, but 
it would, perhaps, have been wise to warn players in a 
special preparatory note of the changes he has made in 
the composer’s text. For instance, in Sonatas Nos. 11 
and 27, all other editions, undoubtedly following auto- 
graphs or early copies, commence the first movements 
with a complete, but Dr. Riemann with a half-bar. 
Volumes V. and VI. contain various sets of variations 
and other pieces, including the duet known as “II 
Maestro e lo Scolare.” Of the variations, those in 
F minor rank first ; at moments the composer comes very 
near to Beethoven. There is an Arietta in A major with 
nineteen variations, The editor, in a footnote, informs us 
that the Artaria edition contains only twelve, and in quite 
different order ; also that the Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition 
omits his seventeenth variation. C.F. Pohl, in the already 
quoted “Life of Haydn” (Vol. I., p. 352), tells us that 
Haydn’s catalogue gives the number of variations as 
twenty. The composer’s memory—the catalogue was drawn 
up in his old age—may have played him false. One varia- 
tion more or less is a matter of little importance, for com- 
posers in those days gave enough and to spare ; but this 
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variation in the number of variations shows how difficult 
it is to obtain definite information with regard to Haydn’s 
early works. In most cases Dr. Riemann was able to 
name the dates of composition of the sonatas, but we 
notice that no dates are affixed to the many short and 
attractive Minuetten, Deutsche Tiinze, and Neue Deutsche 
Tanze. By the death of C. F. Pohl, the “ Life of Haydn” 
was, unfortunately, left incomplete, and there is therefore, 
as yet, no record of the origin of all these dance pieces. 





LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


GOLDMARK’s Cricket on the Hearth has been followed by 
another novelty, viz. Aukuska, a lyric drama in four acts by 
Felix Felari, set to music by Franz Lehar. The composer is at 
present almost unknown, but his opera proves that he has 
studied and is not without talent, so that we may expect to 
hear further of him. The success of Aukuska was only partial : 
the first two acts found no sympathy with the audience, whilst 
the third and fourth acts were warmly applauded. Whether 
the opera will remain in the réperloire, only time can show. 
Worthy of praise was the conducting of Capellmeister Panzner, 
and the singing of Frl. Dénges and Herren Merkel, Ulrici, and 
Immelmann. 

The third concert of the Liszt Verein was conducted by 
Capellmeister Hans Sitt, and began with the Fourth Symphony, 
in E flat major, by Anton Bruckner. It is a pity that Bruckner, 
whose wonderful talent cannot be denied, had so little feeling 
for unity of style or beauty of form. The well-known Préludes 
of Liszt formed the other orchestral item. Herr Krasa, of 
Prague, played the new Violoncello Concerto in B minor by 
Dvorak, and Fri. Hella Sauer, of Berlin, was the singer. The 
’cellist made a favourable impression, but the lady could not 
interest her hearers, either by vocal means or by her manner of 
interpretation. The fourth concert was conducted by Capell- 
meister Richard Strauss, and the following of his own works 
were played:—‘‘ Friedens Erzahlung,” from the opera Gun- 
tram; the symphonic fantasia, ‘‘ Aus Italien,” and songs, 
** Heimliche Aufforderung,” ‘‘ Allerseelen,” and ‘‘ Standcher,” 
The songs were sung by Hofopernsanger Heinrich Zeller, of 
Weimar, who possesses a good tenor voice. Strauss’s works 
were well received, but greater applause was gained by a young 
Leipzig composer, Gustav Brecher, with a symphonic poem for 
orchestra entitled ‘* Rosmersholm,’? after Ibsen’s drama. 

Herr Bertrand Roth finished his performances of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas on December 6th, and gained the universal esteem of 
Leipzig’s music-lovers. Another new pianist whose acquaintance 
we have made is M. Victor Staub, from Paris, who possesses an 
enormous ¢echnigue, and for the most part shows good taste. 
He played exclusively modern music, and we might almost 
assume that he does not feel himself so much at home on 
classical ground. 

The fourth Gewandhaus concert brought Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” 
two fragments from Humperdinck’s Marchen- Drama, * Konigs- 
kinder,” and Tschaikowsky’s piano Concerto in B flat and 
solo piano pieces, executed by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of St. 
Petersburg. Humperdinck’s new pieces are not prominent in 
invention, and, notwithstanding their brilliant orchestration, 
found but little applause. Herr Gabrilowitsch was accorded a 
brilliant and well-deserved reception, and we hope the young 
artist will soon give us an opportunity of judging his playing of 
Beethoven. 

At the fifth Gewandhaus concert Frau Ellen Gulbranson, of 
Christiania, made her début here. She sang the final scene 
from the Gotterdimmerung and three Lieder with orchestral 
accompaniment by Edvard Grieg; she possesses a good voice, 
and uses it with understanding. The orchestral numbers were 
Brahms’ C minor Symphony, Pilgrims’ March from the Harold 
Symphony by Berlioz, received rather coolly, and Wagner’s 
overture to Zannhduser. 

At the sixth Gewandhaus concert we heard Beethoven’s 
B flat Symphony, Cherubini’s overture Die Abenceragen, and 
Ballet suite from operas by Gluck arranged by Felix Mottl ; the 





last-named did not altogether please. Herr César Thomson 
was the soloist, and we did not think his choice of Goldmark’s 
Concerto and Tartini’s “‘ Teufels Sonata” a happy one. 

‘The seventh Gewandhaus concert began with Schumann’s 
overture to Genoveva, and ended with Rossini’s overture to 
Elisabetta, better known as the overture to the Barber of Sevilla, 
and wholly out of place at the Gewandhaus. Another item 
was Haydn’s Symphony in G major, of which the charming 
finale was, as usual, redemanded. Herr Leo Stern gained 
applause by his rendering of Dvor4k’s Violoncello Concerto. 

Prof. Dr. Reinecke has recently taken part in two concerts. 
The first was that of the Frébel-Verein, where he played, 
amongst other works, his effective Fantasie for piano and violin, 
Op. 160, with Concertmeister Prill. The second was a benefit 
concert at the New Theatre; and although the concert com- 
menced at the early hour of half-past eleven, the theatre was 
filled to the last seat. A prologuewas followed by the A/ezster- 
singer overture, and then came a one-act comedy, ‘‘ Ohne 
Liebe,” by Marie Ebner-Eschenbach. Next followed two 
choruses by Brahms, of which the second had to be repeated ; 
then Mozart’s c minor Concerto, played by Dr. Reinecke, who 
was received with increasing applause after each movement. 
The concert ended with some fragments from Wagner’s 
Parsifal. Capellmeister Panzner was the conductor. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WITH our opening Number for the New Year we present 
our readers with a “ New Year’s Greeting,” from the pen 
of Mr. Arnold Krug, in the shape of a pianoforte piece 
so entitled. As the composer himself indicates by 
“ Glocken,” it begins with ringing the New Year in, and 
the sound of the bells apparently inspires reflections on 
the coming year with its unknown events in store, judging 
by the meditative mood shown in those solemn chords 
which follow. To this succeeds, we may suppose, a 
meeting between friends, who exchange seasonable 
greetings during the “ Duetto,” at the conclusion of which 
the bells are once more heard, but softer, as they 
gradually die away in the distance. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
€nvitions, 


a 
Suite per Pianoforte. Di CARLO ALBANESI. Op. 60. 
(Gavotta, Sarabanda, Pavana, Siciliana, Rigodone.) 
(Edition No. 8001 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener 
Co. 
EACH number of this Suite is written according to pre- 
scribed form, but with a sufficiently modern flavour to 
make them generally acceptable to-day. The Sarabande 
and the Pavane, for instance, are examples of strong 
originality behind the necessity for working on clearly- 
defined lines. “Excellent” is not too strong a word to 
apply to this Suite all round, and one cannot praise one 
number above another. The Sarabande and the Ri- 
gaudon, however, are each worth the price for which the 
entire work can be purchased. The Suite is dedicated to 
the pianist Leonard Borwick. 





Ein Jahrmarktsfest. The Village Fair. Easy Cha- 
racteristic Pieces (without octaves) for Pianoforte 
Solo. By ARNOLD Kruc. Op 61. (Edition No. 
6207 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THERE is a genuine vein of humour running through the 

eight tone-pictures which collectively form the subject of 

a visit to a village fair. The subject is a favourite one 

with musical composers, and were it not that Arnold 





Krug sketches in such a delightfully fresh and easy 
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manner, it might pass without exciting much interest. 
His little pictures are, however, true to life, will amuse 
and instruct young folk, and will produce a smile on the 
face of the most demure old maid. The first number of 
the set, a lively movement in 3 measure, in which the 
intervals of a fourth and fifth are successfully employed 
in imparting a quaint and merry. effect, represents the 
“ Arrival at the Fair” ; No. 2, “At the Cake Stall,” the 
children exclaim, “Oh, what a lovely cake! Papa, dear, 
do buy us some of those lovely things! please, please, 
dear papa!” To which the father replies on a dass note, 
“No, no, no!” The children plead again, but the father 
remains firm ; and as they pass on, the children utter in 
mournful cadence, “ What a pity!” No. 3, “ The Tight- 
rope Dancer,” is a graceful Allegretto ad la Valse; No. 4 
brings the party in front of “ The Menagerie,” where the 
most that can be heard tre the banging of the big drum, 
the roaring of the lion, and the screams of the parrot. 
No. 5 finds all comfortably seated “ At the Circus,” ad- 
miring the clever equestrian performances ; No. 6, at the 
home of mystery, where “the Conjurer” amazes his 
audience, and is rewarded with loud applause at the end. 
After all this, they meet “the Dancing Bears ” (No. 7), 
and, finally, in No. 8 wind up with a turn on “the Merry- 
go-round.” ee 
/n Memoriam. Appropriate Pieces, selected and ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte by E. PAUER. (Edition 
No. 8277; net, 2s.6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
OF all the arts, music is pre-eminently the exponent of 
the varying emotions of the mind of man. Professor 
Pauer has illustrated one of these phases by a collection 
of music which he has labelled “In Memoriam.” The 
work is divided into three parts: 1, Loss—Grief; 2, 
Prayer—Resignation ; 3, Solace—Peace. Each part is 
headed with a suitable quotation from Old Testament 
Scripture, and consists of twenty short pieces, appropriate 
to the subject, selected from the writings—vocal and in- 
strumental—of composers of many nationalities who have 
lived and worked in the period between 1685 and the 
present day. There must be many of our readers to 
whom this volume will appeal. 


Thoughts at Eventide. A Musical Poem for Pianoforte 
Solo. By ARTHUR FRIEDLANDER. London : 
Augener & Co. 

THE above is the title of a short piece in the lyric style, 

easy to play and easy to understand. It is a useful piece 

for the practice of /egato playing. 


I. Selection of Pieces for Pianoforte Solo. By BERNARDO 


PASQUINI. II. Selection of Pieces for Pianoforte 
Solo. By GAETANO GRIECO. III. Zhree Pieces for 
Pianoforte Solo, By G. FRESCOBALDI, J. J. FRO- 
BERGER, and J. C. KERL. Edited by J. S. SHED- 
LOCK. London: Novello, Ewer & Co. 
A FAIR idea of the amount of research which the publi- 
cation of these three books of pieces by the ancient 
composers Bernardo Pasquini, Gaetano Grieco, Fresco- 
baldi, Froberger, and Kerl necessitated, can best be 
gathered from a perusal of the prefaces, in which Mr. 
Shedlock mentions the various authorities and collections 
in London and abroad which he has consulted in com- 
piling these selections. These remarks are most in- 
teresting reading to anyone concerned in the history of 
music of the seventeenth century: especially is this the 
case with regard to the Pasquini preface, where they bear 
reference to the older forms of the sonata and variations. 
Here are also given the original basses of a Sonata a due 
cembali in three movements, viz. Allegro, Adagio, and 
Vivace, “exactly as written by Pasquini.’ The music 





over these basses has been constructed in a masterly 
manner by the editor, and appears in its complete form 
(in score) at the end of the book. The space at our dis- 
posal will not allow of quotations, nor can we say all we 
would wish to with regard to them; let us, however, 
urge students to make acquaintance with these classics, 
and they will find themselves amply repaid in doing so. 
The Pasquini volume contains two facsimiles, one taken 
from the British Museum, the other from the Royal 
Library in Berlin. The Grieco volume gives a facsimile 
taken from the Brussels Library. 


Thirty Highland Reels and Strathspeys. Arranged for 
the Pianoforte by ALFRED MOFFAT. (Edition No. 
6252; net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a very handy book of thirty Scottish national 
dances, newly arranged for the pianoforte by Alfred 
Moffat. In the larger and expensive collections arranged 
by Lowe and Mackenzie, the tunes follow one another in 
sets (“medleys”), consisting of a number of reels and 
strathspeys in one key,.the effect (as stated in the preface 
to the present book) being rather monotonous. Mr. 
Moffat has departed from this old custom, “ placing the 
various dances in nearly-related keys, so that the airs not 
only follow each other naturally, but. the occasional 
change of key relieves the ear.” As a matter of fact, the 
Scottish musicians of modern times, in playing these 
dances, usually change the key according to fancy, so 
that Mr. Moffat is quite justified in arranging them in 
this way. The selection includes many favourites, such 
as “ Monymusk,” “ Marquis of Huntly’s Highland Fling,” 
 Stumpie,” “ Reel of Tulloch,” etc. By the way, what 
has become of all the dotted notes in “Stumpie”? Is 
this the original version ? 


La Cavalcade. Pitce caractéristique pour Piano. Par 
aria KIRCHNER. Op. 680. London: Augener 
0. 
A LIGHT little piece—presto con fuoco movement—in E 
minor and major, by Kirchner, does not call for more than 
assing notice. Our readers may judge that its simplicity 
is its chief recommendation. 


Allegro brillante in A major for Pianoforte Duet. By 
F, MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. Op. 92. (Edition 
No. 6971; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

IT is difficult to understand why this piece—a remark- 
ably good example of Mendelssohn’s style, well worthy 
of his genius— should have been so overlooked that 
probably not one in a hundred people conversant with 
the majority of his works has either heard it or even seen 
a copy of it. Yet it is frequently the case that composers 
depend in general for their fame upon a few successful 
works which have “caught on” with the public, whilst 
much of their best work is passed over unheeded. The 
piece under notice (“Allegro brilante”) justly merits all 
the care which has been om agen upon a new edition, 
phrased, fingered, and carefully corrected. It will, no 
doubt, command the attention of teachers as it now 
appears, and should rapidly rise in the esteem and appre- 
ciation of lovers of Mendelssohn’s music. 


Toccata and fugue in E major, for the Organ. By J. S. 
BacH. Transcribed for pianoforte duet by Max 
REGER. Oblong. (Edition No. 6897; net, 1s.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THAT which has been said in favour of the earlier 

numbers of Bach’s organ works transcribed for pianoforte 

duet, applies also to the latest addition to the number 

(“Toccata and Fugue” in E major). Max Reger’s 
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NEW YEARS GREETING 
(NEUJAHRSGRUSS.) 


for the Pianoforte 
by 
ARNOLD KRUG. 
Op.65. 


Quasi allegro. 
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transcriptions are compact aif we may use the term), 
always reminding us how in all these pieces he has striven 
to represent the organ effect as far as possible. They 
suggest to our mind concert arrangements, and no doubt 
if heard in a large room or hall the result would be most 
gratifying. We sincerely compliment Mr. Reger on his 
work, because it bears evidence of careful study and 
earnestness of intention on his part. 


Morceaux favoris pour Piano a quatre Mains. No. 71, 
S. Noskowski, “Danse Masovienne,” Op. 38, 
No. 6. No. 72, C. REINECKE, “Entracte from 
Goodluck and Badluck.” No. 73, S. P. WADDING- 
TON, “Intermezzo from Suite.” No. 74, J. Low, 
“Danse Bohéme,” No. 2. No. 75, R. VOLKMANN, 
“Sword Dance,” Op. 21, No. 2. No. 76, Max 
PAUER, “ Walzer,” Op. 10, No. 3. London: 
Augener & Co, 

THE six duets for | pt enumerated above are very 

choice examples of their respective composers. The two 

pieces, “Danse Masovienne,” by S. Noskowski, and 

‘Danse Bohéme,” by J. Léw, are characteristic com- 

positions, full of animation, strongly marked in } mea- 

sure, Volkmann’s “ Waffentanz,” ‘n * measure—one of 

a set of original sketches published a good many years 

ago by this eminent composer, remarkable for his fanci- 

ful and peculiar style—excites the admiration of the 
musician at first sight. A pretty Andante from Reinecke’s 

“ Goodluck and Badluck” is as pleasing as it is easy to 

play. Of no less importance are the two excellent 


numbers by our English composers S. P. Waddington 
(“Intermezzo,” taken from a suite for piano) and Max 
Pauer (“ Walzer,” Op. 10, No. 3). 


Christmas. By A. ADAM. Arranged for two female 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. By. H. 
HEALE. (Edition No. 4069; net, 4d.) 

Christmas Song. By Ep. GriEG. Arranged for two 
female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. By 
H. HEALE. (Edition No. 4083; net, 3d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE first of these is a version of Adolphe Adam’s beauti- 
ful “ Noel,” which forms one of the chief features of the 
midnight mass on Christmas Eve in so many churches 
on the Continent. The second is not so well known, 
and deserves wider recognition. Probably this arrange- 
ment may be the means of popularizing it. Each song 
has been arranged with due regard to the compass of the 
voices concerned, and they should both prove welcome 
additions, especially at this season of the year, to the 
already long list of similar arrangements for female voices 
by H. Heale. 








Conrerts, 


—o—_ 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 
On Saturday, December 5th, Dvorik’s so-called “ Negro” 
quartet was repeated, the quaintness of the style and the novel 
effects pleasing the audience greatly. But it-must not be con- 
sidered as a work founded on Christy Minstrel ditties—that 
would, as the Americans say, “‘ be playing music rather too low 
down.” Dvorék in his music is somewhat suggestive of 
‘* Bones and the Banjo,” but not more so than is legitimate, and 
the real musical devices and artistic tone amply exonerate the 
composer from any chargé of taking liberties with his art. At 
this concert Lady Hallé played the ‘‘ Adagio Appassionata” of 
Max Bruch, and, being encored, responded with an extract from 
Grieg’s “‘ Peer Gynt” suite ; Miss Fanny Davies was encored in 
Chopin’s Polonaise in # sharp minor. But it is to be hoped 
that the example set by these gifted ladies in yielding to the 


‘in EB minor (Op. 32, No. 6). 





encore system so readily will not be generally followed, or it 
might become a nuisance to real lovers of music. Miss Fanny 
Davies was associated with Mr. Clinton in Brahms’ Clarinet 
Sonata in & flat, the second of the two which she played with 
Herr Mihlfeld at her own concert in June, 1895. The beautiful 
work was most welcome, and both Mr. Clinton and Miss Davies 
executed it with the utmost refinement and technical skill. Some 
imagine that the compositions of Brahms for the clarinet will 
revive the taste for that instrument, which in the days of Weber 
used to be so popular. Lovers of his operas will recall many a 
beautiful passage for the clarinet, besides solos and concertante 
works, But for some years the clarinet has been out of fashion. 
Madame Bertha Moors sang charmingly in a song of Somervell 
and a couple of French songs. 

At the concert of December 7th Signor Piatti had an enthu- 
siastic greeting when he came forward to play his new sonata 
Signor Piatti was in splendid 
form, and there was not a sign of the weakness one might have 
expected considering his age. The most fascinating portion of 
the sonata is the aé/egretto, which is a charming mixture of 
ingenuity in form and beauty of melody. The veteran violon- 
cellist was heard at his very best, and none would have imagined 
from hearing the work that the player and composer had reached 
the ripe age of seventy-five years. Another item of great 
interest to lovers of English music was the string quartet in A 
minor, Op. 45, of Professor Villiers Stanford, first performed at 
a concert by Mr. Gompertz in February, 1894. On the present 
occasion, Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti 
were associated in the performance. Malle. Kleeberg was the 

ianist, and played Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Variations Serieuses,” 
ede Alice Gomez being the vocalist. 

On Monday, 14th, Miss Liza Lehmann’s “song cycle,” en- 
titled ‘‘In a Persian Garden,” was produced at the Popular 
Concerts, which were given the last Monday before Christmas. 
Miss Liza Lehmann, before her marriage to Mr. Herbert 
Bedford, a well-known supporter of music in the City, 
composed occasionally, but she has not done anything so im- 

rtant as these songs, which are set to the translation by Mr. 

ward Fitzgerald of Omar Khayfam. During last summer 
they were heard at Marlborough House, and so impressed the 
Princess of Wales that Her Royal Highness and the Princess 
Victoria went expressly on this occasion to St. James’s Hall to 
hear the public performance. No doubt the fair composer has 
taken a hint from Brahms, as the setting is similar in form to 
the popular Liebesiieder, being divided into solos, duets, and 
quartets, the pianoforte being often more prominent than the 
vocal parts. Some of the incidents of Omar Khayfam were of a 
convivial kind, but there are also charmingly tender love scenes, 
and occasionally adash of humour, as a contrast. The Oriental 
character of the music is well preserved, and the ensembles are 
musicianly and interesting, while the composer has taken especial 
pains with the tenor and soprano music. A further rehearsal 
would have benefited the performance, but Madame Evangeline 
Florence, Madame Marian Mackenzie, and Messrs. Ben Davies 
and Meux did justice to the graceful artistic work ; and the fair 
composer at the close was recalled to the platform amidst 
enthusiastic applause. Mozart's delightful string quintet in G 
minor ws a treat for an audience rather too much given to 
neglecting that great composer. Schumann’s “‘ Legendary 
Tales” (Op. 132), for pianoforte and strings, introduced at these 
concerts eleven years ago, was well played ; but the music was 
never regarded as among Schumann's finest inspirations. 

On the 19th, Grieg’s fine string quartet in G minor, and 
M. Gabriel Fauré’s sonata for violin and pianoforte in A major, 
Op. 13, were played, the composer and M. Johannes Wolff 
being the executants in the latter work. Signor Piatti repeated 
his new Sonata with the greatest success. He was twice 
recalled. Miss Adela Verne was the pianist, and Miss Agnes 
Witting the vocalist. 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Mr. W. H. CumMInGs is succeeding well as principal of the 
above school, and one matter in which he is bent upon making 
an improvement is the orchestra. The late Sir Joseph Barnby 
had no special sympathy with orchestral J nig ys his taste 
was for choral and vocal music generally. Mr. Cummings 
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recognizing the value to the students of good orchestral playing, 
is devoting attention to the subject, and the good results were to 
be noticed in the performance of Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, December 8th. The work is 
not an example of Sir Arthur Sullivan at his best, but it is 
popular, and afforded on this occasion ample opportunities for 
the students to display the progress they are making. The 
tenor, Mr. Samuel Masters, was very successful ; and Messrs. 
Borwell and Powley, the baritone and basso, also did well. 
Miss Maude Ballard was not in good voice, but she displayed 
intelligence, and Miss Marion Blinkhorn, a promising contralto, 
when she has acquired greater confidence and complete com- 
mand of her excellent voice, is not unlikely to gain distinction. 
The band, besides playing the accompaniments, carefully gave 
an effective rendering of Sullivan’s ‘‘In Memoriam ” overture. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


THE operatic students of the Royal Academy gave a version of 
Gounod's Mock Doctor in the concert room, Tenterden Street. 
The two principal parts were cleverly sustained by Mr. 
Maengwyn Davies and Mrs. Julia Franks. Good work was 
done by others, and the chorus deserved praise. Mr. Betjemann 
conducted, but at an institution like the Royal Academy one 
expects an orchestra, however small. The orchestral concert 
of the Institution was given at the Queen’s Hall on Friday, 
December 18th, with much success. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Mr. BARCLAY JONEs’s symphony in C minor, originally pro- 
duced by the Westminster Orchestral Society, was heard at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, December 5th. It was admirably 
rendered by the orchestra, and conducted with great ability by 
Mr. Manns. The minuet in the Spanish style was much 
appreciated, although it hardly agrees with the general tone of 
the work. Mr. Mark Hambourg was the pianist, and Miss 
Rina Allerton sang Weber’s scena, “Softly Sighs” with good 
expression. The feature of the concert on the 11th was Mr. 
Lec Stern’s admirable rendering of Dvor4k’s Violoncello 
Concerto. After such a masterly performance few ’cellists will 
care to compete with Mr. Leo Stern, who, by the way, has 
recently had the honour of performing before the German 
Emperor. Weare giad to hear that the prospects of the Palace 
Concerts are brighter, and decidedly hopeful for the spring season. 
Dvorak’ssymphony, ‘‘ From the New World,” was given at the 
last concert of the series. 


QUEEN’S HALL CHOIR. 

THE performance of Samson et Dalila, by M. Saint-Saéns, was 
a compensation for the wretched muddle made when this work 
was given—or rather attempted—at Covent Garden in 1893. 
The Queen’s Hall Choir was heard to advantage, singing the 
choral music with beauty of tone and expression. Mr. Ran- 
degger conducted in a manner showing his perfect acquaintance 
with the score, and his desire to do justice to the excellent 
French composer, who was so disgusted with our treatment 
of his admirable work three years ago. Miss Marie Brema 
distinguished herself in the part of the heroine. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang the tenor music in his best style, and Mr. Andrew 
Black was thoroughly efficient in the baritone part. The 
Queen’s Hall Choir, the conductor, and all concerned in the 
performance may be congratulated upon a complete success, 
and the audience was roused to enthusiasm. 





ROYAL, CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THERE is not much to be recorded of the Royal Choral Society 
beyond chronicling the fact that Professor Bridge is steadily 
increasing in popularity as the successor to Sir Joseph Barnby. 
On the 1oth, Mendelssohn’s St. Pau’ was given, and none 
could say that there was any falling off on the part of the choir. 
There were tone, precision, and refinement in the execution, and 
Dr. Bridge took care that there should be sufficient light and 
shade. Miss Ella Russell and Mr. Edward Lloyd sang their 
olos splendidly, and Miss Lucie Johnstone was very successful 





in ‘The Lord is mindful of His own.’’ Mr. Plunket Greene 
sang with admirable expression, but his voice has been in better 
condition. 





M. LEON DELAFOSSE’S CONCERT. 

THE concert given by M. Leon Delafosse was chiefly remark- 
able owing to the fact that the excellent French pianist selected 
all the music from the compositions of M. Gabriel Fauré. We 
are not quite sure that the rising French composer has sufficient 
variety of style to make such an arrangement entirely satisfactory. 
But M. Fauré has many friends in London, who have great faith 
in him, and undoubtedly he isa composer of great ability, with 
a distinctly original manner. His pianoforte quartet in G minor 
was originally performed at the Popular Concerts in 1891. The 
somewhat rhapsodical style of the music was not in its favour 
then, but the composer has since become better known, and M. 
Delafosse was rapturously applauded for his rendering of a 
group of M. Fauré’s pianoforte pieces. Some of these were 
artistic, but others belonged to the ‘‘pretty, pretty’’ class 
which young ladies fresh from boarding school delight in. M. 
Johannes Wolff and Messrs. Hobday and Ludwig were asso- 
ciated with M. Delafosse in the quartet, and the singing of 
Mlle. Landi was as delightful as ever. 


A BRITISH CONCERT. 

Mr. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, a young composer full of ambition 
and not lacking talent, gave a concert at Queen’s Hall on the 
16th December, when the programme was entirely made up 
from the works of native composers, Mr. Bantock’s own in- 
spirations being prominent. That gentleman, in a preface to 
the book of words, stated that the concert was given without 
any commercial ideas, but simply in the interests of British-born 
composers. Mr. Bantock’s best work was a symphony suggested 
by ‘* The Curse of Kehama,” a poem by Southey much ridiculed 
by Byron. There were some dramatic and picturesque passages 
in this work, a funeral scene from the poem being treated with 
great skill, especially in the combinations of the bass and wood- 
wind. If there was an occasional echo of Wagner, it was also 
clear that Mr. Bantock possesses considerable knowledge of 
orchestral effects. This was also to be remarked in the over- 
ture to Eugene Aram, a four-act opera, the libretto being 
founded on Lord Lytton’s famous novel. At times rather 
stormy, the overture generally contains much to admire, some 
‘*Songs of Arabia,” by the same composer, were given by Miss 
Ella Russell and Mr. Bantock Pierpoint successfully. Other 
items were by Mr. William Wallace, Mr. Arthur Hinton, Mr. 
Reginald Steggall, Mr. Stanley Hawley, and Mr, Erskine 
Allon, the latter chiefly known as a song writer. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 

THE number of concerts between October and Christmas has 
been extraordinary ; nearly three hundred were given, mostly 
chamber concerts. Among them may be named those of Mr. 
Ernest Fowle, who is making a struggle on behalf of British 
music. The increase was partly due, no doubt, to the absence of 
operatic performances. Indeed, it does not appear that the 
outlook in that department is very promising. Rumours are 
heard of a variety of schemes, but they come to nothing. 

The Carl Rosa Company have not given up the idea of a 
London season, but the difficulty of obtaining a suitable theatre 
has hindered their plans, Unfortunately, prospects do not seem 
encouraging. By the end of March all the operatic scenery and 
costumes of Drury Lane will become the property of the Covent 
Garden management. Amongst other difficulties of operatic 
managers, that of finding competent tenors is said to be greater 
than ever. Madame Melba is said to be studying Madame 
Patti’s parts, which looks as if a kind of reaction was setting 
in favouring the bad old Italian school. If managers and 
singers have any leaning that way, opera in England will soon 
be extinct, for intelligent opera-goers will not tolerate such 
trivialities as were in vogue half a century ago.—The public © 
gave cotdial support to the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts, 
and they are to be continued in the New Year.—Plenty of 
music was supplied at Christmas: Zhe Messiah and other 
oratorios on Christmas Day, and concerts in the afternoon and 
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evening of Boxing Day, formerly devoted to pantomimes only.— 
Madame Alben! mostlag with : hearty welcome in Canada and 
America will extend her tour into the summer.—Thanks to the 
example set by Mr. Oscar Barrett in his Drury Lane pantomime, 
the music of those productions will be better than usual this year. 
—The son and daughter of Sir Charles Hallé are bringing out an 
interesting autobiography of that esteemed and regretted 
musician. Many changes have taken place since he came to 
London fifty years ago and could not induce the managers of 
a concert to allow him to perform a complete sonata of 
Beethoven. 








fusical 3 Protes, 


THE new opera of MM. Zola and Alfred Bruneau, which 
is, apparently, to bear the title M/essidor, is in rehearsal at 
the Grand Opéra, Paris, and may be expected about the end 
of January or beginning of February. There is a rumour 
that the production of M. Wormser’s ballet, L’Etoile, 
will be deferred until 1/essidor has been given, but this is 
hardly likely, as the ballet is said to be nearly ready. 

THE one great event at the Opéra Comique has been 
the return of Mlle. Van Zandt, who reappeared on 
December 3rd, in the vé/e of Lakmé in Dé.ibes’ opera, a 
part in which her supremacy has never been seriously 
disputed. The fair artist was welcomed with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and on all sides there was a desire to ignore 
or forget the discreditable scene of 1885, of which some 
most singular explanations are now being put forward. 
To have retained the sympathies of a French audience 
to such a degree after such a prolonged absence is a feat 
of which the young American singer may well be proud. 
Mlle. Calvé has started for America, but has engaged with 
M. Carvalho to create the part of Sapho in Massenet’s 
opera during the season of 1897-8. 

IT is stated, with some air of authority, that the new 
Opéra Comique in the Place Boieldieu cannot be ready 
for opening before 1899. 

THE first concert of the seventieth season of the 
Concerts du Conservatoire took place on November 29th, 
and was distinguished by the production of M. Saint- 
Saéns’ fifth piano concerto in F (Op. 103), a work which 
has only been heard once before—at the composer’s 
jubilee concert in June last at the Salle Pleyel, which was 
practically almost a private performance. It is in the 
usual three movements, and of the second the composer 
says in a letter to a friend, “it is a reminiscence of a trip 
to the East, and—as regards the episode in F sharp-- 
even to the extreme East. The passage in G is a Nubian 
love-song which I heard sung by boatmen on the Nile as 
I was descending the river ina dahabeeah.” This part 
of the work is orchestrated in a very original fashion, and 
the whole concerto is said to be entirely worthy of its 
composer. It was played with masterly skill by M. 
Diémer. 

THE Chatelet Concert of December 6th was devoted 
to Berlioz’ Faust, that day being the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first production of the work. For the occasion, 
M. Colonne had a special programme-book prepared, 
containing a portrait of Berlioz in 1845, a copy of the 
original ey omep of 1846, and a fac-simile of the first 
page of the score of Faus?, with bibliographical notes on 
the work by M. Chas. Malherbe. M. ‘Lamoureux has 
produced a sort of symphony by M. Henri Lutz, entitled 
Lumen, which, however, does not appear to have given a 
very brilliant light. 

M. LAMOUREUX is credited with the design to turn 
the theatre at Belleville (which we may describe as the 
Bethnal Green or Hackney of Paris) into an opera-house 
with popular prices, and is said to have applied to the 








authorities to know whether, if he does so, they will grant 
him a subvention. The general opinion is that an opera- 
house such as would satisfy M. Lamoureux, could not 
possibly be made to pay in such a position. 

M. THEODORE DuBOIS has two new works nearly 
completed, a /égende, “ Notre Dame de la Mer,” for recita- 
tion, soli and chorus; and a piano concerto. The 
Légende will be given at a Lamoureux Concert. 

A Mass by M. Paladilhe, performed at S. Eustache 
on November 27th, in honour of Ste. Cécile, is spoken of 
in very high terms by Parisian critics. According to 
some, it is an early work of the composer ; but in any 
case it seems to have remained unkaown till now. 

THE manuscript score of Rossini’s Guillaume Tell 
was sold the other day in Paris for 4,700 francs (£188). 
A portrait of Rossini, by Ary Scheffer, was sold for 
6,000 francs (£240) : the purchaser intends to offer it to 
the Conservatoire as a gift. 

THERE should be a brilliant season of opera at 
Monte Carlo this winter if the arrangements made can 
be carried out. The list of artists engaged includes 
Mme, Adelina Patti (who is to appear in Za T7yravia/a), 
Mmes. Lola Beeth, Bellincioni, and Van Zandt, and 
MM. Van Dyck, Tamagno, Maurel, and Bouvet. A 
new opera, Mohina, by Mr. Isidore de Lara, is promised, 
and a French version of Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba. 

THE new ballet, Javotie, of M. Saint-Saéns, was to 
have been first given at Brussels, but we read in the 
Ménestrel that the work has just been produced at the 
Grand Théatre of Lyons. The music is said to be very 
sparkling, and reveals the composer’s talent in quite a 
new light. 

AT the Thé&tre de la Monnaie of Brussels, Massenet’s 
early opera Don César de Bazan, has been produced 
with fair success, and been followed by the Phryné of 
Saint-Saéns, which was less fortunate at starting, but 
may yet grow in favour. The ballet /avoéée is still in 
rehearsal, and of the Fervaal of M. d’Indy, which was 
to have been the grand novelty of the season, we read 
nothing. It seems probable that the composer, not find- 
ing in the company any artist competent for the part of 
his heroine, has withdrawn his work. 

CONCERT-GOERS at Brussels are having a busy time, 
between the Concerts Populaires and the Concerts Sym- 
phoniques conducted by M. Ysaye. At the former 
M. Arthur de Greef, the pianist, has produced a new 
Suite @ Orchestre, and Richard Strauss has conducted a 
concert consisting of his own works. At the first Popular 
Concert in January, the new oratorio of M. Tinel, 
Sainte Godelive, is to be given, and either at the same or 
a subsequent concert some selections from the Herbergs- 
princess of M. Jan Blockx, which is making quite a 
sensation at Antwerp, will be performed. 

A wonderful story is told of a blind boy, Edmund 
Nélis, now in a Belgian asylum for the blind, who without 
having received any instruction in harmony, but simply 
by puzzling it out at the piano, has composed a mass for 
voices and organ, which he dictated to his brother note 
by note, and which was sung at the Jesuits’ Church at 
Verviers on November 8th. The composer is eleven 
years old. 

THE Benvenuto Cellini of Berlioz was produced at the 
Royal Opera of Berlin on November 21st, but we do not 
gather from such notices as we have seen that its recep- 
tion was such as to lead one to expect that the opera will 
be more successful at Berlin than it has been everywhere 
else where it has been tried. Even Herr Lessmann, an 
almost fanatical champion of the work, only ventures to 
hope that it may pee a success. But though no one 
would deny that Ce//iné contains many pages of great 
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power, beauty, and charm, it seems probable that the 
uninteresting and impracticable libretto, and the large 
part of the music, in which Berlioz has adhered to the 
style of his day, will always prevent it from becoming 
popular. 

A PERFORMANCE of the Ring des Nibelungen was given 
at Berlin, Dec. 9th-13th, the cast of which included a 
large number of distinguished artists—Frau Gulbranson 
(Briinnhilde), Frau Heink (Erda), and Vogl, Griining, 
Friedrichs, Perron, Bachmann. The Kaiser attended 
the performances, but the report that he commanded 
them, and that by his orders all the Bayreuth artists were 
to be engaged, is pure invention. Herr Friedrichs, the 
popular Beckmesser of Bayreuth, made his first appear- 
ance at the Berlin Opera in the just-named character, but 
seems not to have given entire satisfaction ; a result at 
which, having ourselves seen him at Bayreuth, we cannot 
pretend to be surprised. 

THE chief event of the concert-world of Berlin has 
been the performance of Richard Strauss’ new sym- 
phonic poem, “ Also sprach Zarathustra,” at the Fourth 
Philharmonic Concert, on November 3oth, under Herr 
Nikisch. As Nietzsche in his book entirely throws over 
the doctrines of Zoroaster, while using him as a vehicle 
for the propagation of his own ideas, and as Strauss 
announces that his work is a free treatment of ideas 
suggested by Nietzsche, we venture to suggest that “ Also 
sprach Richard Strauss” would be a more fitting title. 
But the work itself appears to be such a strange con- 
glomeration of philosophy and music, that it would be 
impossible in this column to give our readers any idea of 
either the one or the other, and we must wait till a per- 
formance gives us a chance of enjoying the one and 
(perhaps) understanding the other. Suffice it here to say 
that the performance at Berlin was quite excellent, and 
the reception as favourable as could be expected in the 
case of a work so elaborate and so difficult of comprehen- 
sion. Herr Lessmann sees in it the grandest possible 
example of the style of symphonic poem initiated by 
Liszt. Very likely—but not all of us would see in that 
fact quite such a matter for congratulation as it appears 
to the excellent Berlin critic. 

Mr. LUARD SELBY’S amusing little piece, “ Weather 
or No,” now being played at the Savoy Theatre, has 
received the honour of a production at Berlin, where it is 
now being given with considerable success at the Thalia 
Theatre. , 

A SCHEME is on foot for erecting a monument to 
Wagner at Bayreuth in the form of a circular temple 
surrounded by columns, and surmounted by an orna- 
mental cupola; but the papers which mention the 
proposal do not, oddly enough, say anything about how 
the funds are to be raised, so that we cannot at present 
say whether public subscriptions are invited, or whether 
the Wagner family or the townsmen of Bayreuth intend 
to bear the cost. It is not proposed that the monument, 
or temple, should be inaugurated till 1901—twenty-five 
years after the production of the Ring. 

WE have, this month, to record the production of quite 
a considerable number of new operas in Germany, no 
one of which, however, can be said to have made as yet 
any particular sensation. Indeed, the first one to be 
mentioned, M. Messager’s Chevalier a’ Harmenthal, pro- 
duced at the Opera House of Vienna, on November 27th, 
can hardly be called anything but an entire failure. To 
call it an opéra-comique at all seems to be a misnomer, 
as there is scarcely anything humorous in the book, and 
the music is a dull and laboured imitation of Wagnerite 
methods. M. Van Dyck, through whose influence the 
work was accepted, did his best for the part of the hero, 





but could win no more favour than was implied by a few 
polite recalls. Of the second, Odysseus Heimkehr 
(“The Return of Ulysses”), by A. Bungert, produced 
at the Hofoper of Dresden on December 12th, we have 
not yet seen any detailed account of the work or of its 
rformance, and must defer any remarks till next month. 
his work is one part of a great drama, which, in its 
entirety, takes six evenings to perform. The third new 
opera is, like the first named, the work of a French 
composer, or rather of two French composers, the brothers 
Paul and Lucien Hillemacher, whose habit it is to com- 
pose their works jointly, though they differ by eight years 
in age, Paul having been born in 1852, and Lucien in 
1860. Their joint opera, entitled in German} Der Fluth- 
geist (“The River Sprite”), was produced at Carlsruhe 
under Mottl on November 14th, and appears to have been 
a fair success. It is criticised at great length in the Mus. 
Wochenblatt for November 26th, by A. Smolian, who 
speaks in the warmest terms of the extraordinary delicacy, 
subtlety, and finish of the orchestration, though he con- 
siders the work, as a whole, wanting in warmth and 
inspiration, The piece has one peculiarity which is very 
rare in serious opera nowadays—the part of the River- 
Spee, who is a male, is allotted to a female, and was 
played by Frau Mottl, who was remarkably successful in 
it. Other new operas which appear to be of less import- 
ance are Ratbold (one act), by Reinhold Becker (Mainz, 
November 12th), a work of interest, which had much 
success ; Wulfrin (four acts), by Reinhold L. Herman 
(Céln, November 28th), which has a rather interesting 
“book,” but music of little or no originality or charm; 
and Kukuska, a lyric drama in four acts, produced at 
Leipzig November 27th, the work of two authors, both 
entirely unknown—Felix Falari, the librettist, said to be 
an officer in the Austrian navy, and Franz Lehdr, a young 
musician of Trieste. The title Kukuska is the name of 
a kind of Siberian cuckoo, which plays a certain part in 
the piece. The music shows much talent and promise. 

IT seems that the marches by Beethoven, the manu- 
scripts of which have been found at Troppau, are well- 
known works, which Beethoven used, with some modifi- 
cation each time, on several occasions. Several auto- 
graphs of these various forms exist ; among other places, 
in the Artaria collection at Vienna. 

THE centenary of the birth of Carl Lowe (November 3oth, 
1796) has been celebrated not only at Kiel (where he died, 
in 1869) by the unveiling of a monument to him, but in a 
great many German towns by concerts, at which some 
of his ballads have been sung by the best artists. The 
memory of the great “ Balladenkomponist” is_ still 
cherished among his countrymen. 

THE hereditary Prince Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen 
has composed some music to the Perse of AEschylus, 
which was used for a pe rformance of the play at Schweid- 
nitz on November 28th. Dr. Johnson was of opinion that 
when a man of rank came forward as an author (or com- 
poser ?) his merit should be handsomely acknowledged, 
in deference to which dictum we here record the event, 
though the display of talent—literary or artistic—among 
persons of rank, even of royal rank, is not now by any 
means such a phenomenon as it was in the worthy 
Doctor’s time. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Herr Stock- 
hausen, the famous singer and teacher, who has lately 
undergone an operation for cataract, has now made such 
a complete recovery that he finds himself fully able to 
resume all his duties both as instructor and as director of 
his singing school. 

FEW towns in Germany, or anywhere else, show more 
musical activity than Frankfort (on the Main). It was 
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here on November 27th, at one of the Museum concerts, 
and under the young composer’s own direction, that 
Strauss’ Zarathustra was heard for the first time ; another 
of his symphonic poems, Macbeth (a work which 
should surely be heard in this country), being played on 
the same occasion. The Scheherazade suite of Rimski- 
Korsakoff and Brahms’ new Vier ernste Gesdnge are 
among the other novelties of the last few weeks. The 
list of artists who have lately played or sung at Frank- 
fort includes Miss Brema, Frl. Petersen, Otto Hegner, 
Sophie Menter, Arrigo Serato (a young Italian violin 
virtuoso), Herr Joachim, Mr. Lamond, Prof. Max 
Schwarz, Herr Ed. Lassen, and the Bohemian Quartet. 
We may add that the Mikado is being given occasionally 
at the Stadttheater. 

THE second Philharmonic Concert at Hamburg was 
given in honour of the late Mme. Schumann. The busts 
of Schumann and his wife, encircled with palm-leaves, 
were exhibited on the platform. The chief items of the 
programme were the D minor symphony and the piano 
concerto, which was played by Frl. Sandra Drouker 
from St. Petersburg. 

THAT interesting and too-little-known work, the ode- 
symphony “ Das Meer,” by Herr Nicodé, has been given 
at Cassel by the Lehrergesangverein and theatre - or- 
chestra of that town, under Dr. Franz Beier. The work 
is excessively difficult, but it was admirably executed, and 
received with great applause. 

FRAU AMALIA MATERNA has made a declaration that 
though she could still perhaps sing particular passages 
from operas in her réfertoire, she no longer feels herself 
able to go through an entire work. She has, therefore, 
been allowed to’ retire, receiving from the Hofoper of 
Vienna, of which she was for twenty-five years such a 
distinguished member, a full pension of 2,250 gulden. 

HERR MAX ERDMANNSDORFFER, having resigned the 
post at Bremen which he held with so much credit to 
himself and so much profit‘to the cause of music in that 
town, has been appointed Hofkapellmeister at Munich, 
where he made his début as conductor at the first of the 
Musical Academy concerts, and was enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

THE winter season of opera at Milan begins at the La 
Scala theatre on December 26th with an Italian version 
of Wagner's Gdtterdimmerung, the part of Briinnhilde 
being taken by Frau Luise von Ehrenstein, who has 
sung it with much success at Turin. Our readers will 
hardly guess the work chosen to follow Wagner's gigantic 
drama—it is Bellini’s Purttani (!), with Mile. Regina 
Pinkert and Sig. Marconi. Then is to come the Andrea 
Chénier of Umberto Giordano; the 7¢// of Rossini, with 
Tamagno as Arnold ; and last, but by no means least, a 
new ballet, Sport, by Manzotti. 

THE opera Andrea Chénier, above mentioned, is 
evidently going to be talked about : it is already accepted 
for performance at all the chief theatres of Italy, at some 
half-dozen towns in Germany and Austria, at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow at one end of Europe, and at Lisbon 
at the other end. It has already been given in New 
York with “ colossal success,” and at Philadelphia. The 
composer has also just got married, so that altogether Sig. 
Giordano should be a happy man. 

THE Phryné of M. Saint-Saéns, with Miss Sanderson 
in the title part, has *been produced at Sonzogno’s Inter- 
national Theatre at Milan. Another novelty nearly ready 
for production is L’Arlesiana, by Ciléa, whose 7Zi/da, 
some years ago, was thought to be a work of promise. 

WE are glad to see that the two quintet parties which 
bear the names of Sig. Sgambati and Sig. Gulli will 
resume their concerts at Rome early in the new year. 





Sig. Gulli and his associates have been touring with great 
success in Denmark and other countries of the north. 
These enterprising societies will introduce to Roman 
audiences specimens of the chamber music of Saint-Saéns, 
Dvordk, Smetana, and Brahms. In opera, the Gdtter- 
dimmerung, Falstaff, Asrael, Andrea Chénier, etc. are 
promised. 

SWITZERLAND hardly gets the credit it deserves, as a 
country where music is cultivated, but in fact there is a 
gee deal of musical activity there. From Ziirich we 

ear of the production of an Italian opera, Maruzza, which 
has hardly yet been played out of Italy ; from Montreux 
we hear of symphony-concerts, at which important works 
by M. V. d’Indy were given, the composer himself coming 
from Paris to conduct them; at St. Gall, Dr. Reinecke 
not only played, but conducted a performance of his 
symphony in G minor, while at Bale, the same illustrious 
veteran played the piano part in his own latest trio. 

A NEW composition, partly vocal, partly orchestral, 
entitled “ Kalanus,” by C. P. E. Horneman, a well-known 
Danish musician, was produced at Copenhagen on 
November 11th, and is very highly spoken of. Gade 
wrote a cantata (Op. 48) having the same personage for 
its hero, but it is little, if at all, known in this country. 

THE Musikverein of Christiania has been celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation by three 
concerts, conducted by Grieg, Svendsen, and Johann 
Selmer, the three most famous living composers of 
Norway. Herr Grieg, naturally was féted with extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm by the members of the society 
which he helped to found. 

THE young Russian composer, Alex. Glazunoff, has 
been commissioned to write the music for a new ballet, 
“ The White Lady,” which is to be given at the Imperial 
theatre of St. Petersburg. Two concerts under Nikisch 
and Napravnik respectively have been given for the 
benefit of the Tschaikowsky Memorial Fund. The pro- 
grammes were selected entirely from the deceased’s 
works. 

A DISCUSSION having been started in some Russian 
papers with respect to the first performance of Beethoven’s 
Grand Mass in D, the Philharmonic Society of St. Peters- 
burg has published a declaration stating that on October 
2oth, 1823, Prince Galitzin presented to the Society a 
copy of the score of the Mass, which he had received 
together with an autograph letter of the composer, dated 
June 21st of the same year. From this score the Mass 
was sung by the members of the said Society at a concert 
given in their hall on March 24th, 1824. This statement 
gives the Russian society the honour of being the first to 
perform the Mass, as the famous performance at Vienna 
did not take place till six weeks later. 

THE, Queen has graciously intimated through her 
private secretary, Lieut.-Colonel Sir A. J. Bigge, K.C.B., 
her pleasure in accepting a copy of a new song, entitled 
“ Hymn to the Queen,” of which the music is by Edmond- 
stoune Duncan and the words by Arthur Eckersley. 

DEATHS.—The well-known tenor Sig. Campanini died 
at his villa near Parma on November 14th, at the age of 
fifty-one. He first appeared in this country as a member 
of Mr. Mapleson’s opera company at Drury Lane, May 
4th, 1872, as Gennaro in Lucrezia Borgia, and at once 
made his mark, for he had a handsome presence, a 
beautiful voice, and was a very good singer and actor. 
In 1875 he became still more popular by his fine imper- 
sonation of Lohengrin, a rd/e in which, in his day, he was 
not often surpassed. For several years he remained the 
most _ of operatic tenors, but a certain deteriora- 
tion both of voice and style—apparently resulting from 
prolonged tours in America—and still more, perhaps, the 
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rise of Jean de Reszke, caused him to fall into the back- | 


ground, and of late years he has been little heard of in 
this country. In his prime he was the best Italian tenor 
of his day.—Mr. W. Dorrell, who died in the middle of 
December, was one of the first pupils of the Royal 
Academy, of which he afterwards became a Professor 
and one of the committee of management. He edited 
an edition of Beethoven’s piano sonatas, and wrote some 
music which he was too modest to publish.—Richard 
Pohl (6, September 12th, 1826), who died on December 
17th, was a fertile writer on music and musicians of the 
Liszt-Wagner school. He was also a poet of some 
merit, and a composer of songs and other works of small 
dimensions.—Dionys Pruckner, an excellent pianist, and 
a teacher of high distinction at the Conservatorium of 
Stuttgart, died at Heidelberg, December 1st, aged sixty- 
two.—Senor Antonio Peiia y Goii (4. 1846), a Spanish 
writer who enjoyed the repute of having founded the art 
of musical criticism in his country, died at Madrid on or 
about November 14th. He is the author of several 
works of interest, the most important being one entitled 
“Spanish Opera and Dramatic Music in Spain in the 
Nineteenth Century,” published in 1881, which is the 
classic work on the subject of which it treats.—Mr. 
William Steinway, the last survivor of the four brothers 
who, with their father, founded the universally-known 
firm of Steinway and Sons, now one of the most im- 
portant piano-manufacturing firms in the world, died in 
New York on November 3oth, at the age of sixty. Mr. 
William Steinway had lived in New York since his first 
arrival in the country in 1850, and was universally 
esteemed both for his business ability and his private 
character. 
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examples, diagrams of the arrangement of orchestras and choirs, and an 

ppendix gives detailed information of the various orchestral instruments ; 
while the translator adds some notes concerning the use of the left arm in 
conducting, pronunciation of English, the history of the baton in England, 
and the position of the with respect to his forces. The book is a 
most useful addition to the list of text-books upon the technique of the 
musical art.” —Musical News, October 17, 1896. 

“*THe Hanpsook or ConpucTinG,’ by Professor Carl Schroeder, is a 
useful work which will be most valuable to beginners in the difficult art of 
directing an orchestra, Some great musicians (among them Wagner) have 
written on the subject, but the singularity of the Bayreuth musician’s ideas 
about conducting was that instead of instruction he devoted himself mainly 
to abusing others. In this ‘ Handbook’ the whole art and mystery are so 
well explained that no intelligent musician with natural gifts as a conductor 
could fail to derive advantage from the work. There are valuable hints on 
the ‘ position of the conductor and the players,’ on the conductor as a com- 

r,’ on the ‘opera conductor,’ the ‘conductor and vocalists,’ a very 
important and useful portion of the work. In short, every technical matter 
connected with conducting is included in this book, which is published at 
the extremely moderate price of half-a-crown.”— The Era, Oct. oth, 1896. 

“‘In giving a most hearty welcome to this thoroughly practical handbook, 
a_word of congratulation must not be withheld from the translator, J. 
Matthews, who performed his task with judgment and skill.”"—Musicad 
Opinion, November, 1896. 

AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, Loridon, W.; 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Works in AvGENER’S EpITion. 
Demy 8vo. 


Bound 
ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 


PRACTICE, a EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lend. 
on, Mus.Doc. ' Coll. Dublin and Edinbur, 
Professor of M ain ims tho Univenaity of Dublin. Ninth 
Edition. With Analytical Index ... 


g182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately 


9186 KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Third Edition = 


98 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
yHARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


Sibi 





on 


ssa KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AN D 


FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B. a § Lond., Hon. 
Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and a Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. rit Edition eco 


84 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ COUNTERPOINT: grnics AND FREE,” with 
eta 


—— * Uatgues nee 


nu, [)OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
a was 5 in eee | Carey « —, ‘Second 
ior « 


nits, PRUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lead. Hee, Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 


burgh, ea © Co 
Dublin. Third Edition oe ove 


9186. FUGAL-ANALYSIS: A Companion to 

non —= eee 
_— NY Recaro FORM. By EBEnEzeR Prout, 
B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 


cee and Music in the ne * 
Second 


9x88, A FORMS: hone to Musical 


Form.” By BSGNESER FROUE, BA. —_ ean 
Edition oe *  §i- 





9183. 














“ A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, knowledge.”— 
Musical Standard, Hays 1892, - nagens 





1 
:) ago at autos hao Goveted te cttantion te 


 aaey bay ot Hy have been the 
have 


“* The motto on all of Mr, Prout’s treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction 
Thanks to him, students can now really 
the acknow! masters, and 
entailed in the purchase and 14th, 1894. 


. The most be men ga a jects of musica) 
_Jooks onthe wubfoota 


made easy.’ 
s tithout ihe trouble and “expense 
without t 


and expense 


ever before the public."—4 
enue A monumental series of educational works.”—<Athenawm, April 
* In its way if not h-mak hievement. 
Mr. Prout’ . Log fod Formas ove of the unprecedented sonien student's bos books pub- 
essrs. Augener, inclined regard it 
By . His book’ is a mine of information, "wSaterday Bote, cn ae 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regerit Street & 22, Newgate Street, London. 


AUGENER’S EDITION OF THE 
MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


The Royal Academy of Music and 
The Royal College of Music 


FOR 


Examinations in Music in the Colonies, 1897. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


No. 
6491@ JUNIOR GRADE, 4 Studies and 4 Pieces 


List A. 
Studies : Bertini, in D. Op. 29, No, 12. 
Berens, in F. Op. 61, No. 8. 
Beethoven, Variations on “ Nel cor pit.” 
Gurlitt, ‘‘ Buds and Blossoms.”” Op. 107, 
No. 8, in F sharp minor. 
List B. 
Studies: Czerny, inc. Op. 636, No. 24 
Berens, in A minor. Op. 61, No. 13. 
Mozart, Sonata in C, First movement. 
Reinecke, “Les Phalénes.’’ Op. 172, No. 8 
in D. 
64914 SENIOR GRADE. 
List A, ; 
Studies : Czerny, in D. Op. 299, No. 24. 
Bach, . Invention in Three Parts. 
13, in A minor. 
Mozart, Sonata in A, First movement. 
Liszt, “ Consolations.” No. 5 in E. 
List B. 
Studies : Duvernoy, inc. Op. 120, No. 13. 
Loeschhorn, in A minor. Op. 67, No. 11. 
Hummel, Rondo, in B flat. Op 107. 
Bargiel, Phantasiestiicke. Op. 32, No. 1, 
in G. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
Lower and HIGHER Divisions, 


s. d. 
net I — 


Pieces: 


Pieces : 


4 Studies and 4 Pieces 


Pieces : 


Pieces: 





| 


| 7761 Complete, net 
LOWER DIVISION. 


Studies : O. Briickner. Preparatory Exercises from 


Op. 40. 
C. Schroeder, Kleine Etuden, Op. 67, No. 2. 
Pieces: J. S. Bach, “‘ Air de la Pentecéte.”’ 
Tartini, Adagio Cantabile. 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
Study : J. Merk, 20 Exercises, Op. 11, No. 2. 
Pieces: Handel, Air and Gavotte, G minor 
(Schroeder). 
Nardini, Adagio Cantabile (Schroeder). 


The Colonial price is net Is. 6d. each volume. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
patented and School ‘Department: 8r, mae nasi Ww. 


M®s AGNES “WITTING, of Dresden, gives 


Lessons in Singing and Voice Production, and is open to engage- 
ments for Concerts and ‘* At Homes.” For terms apply to Miss A. Witting, 
care of Messrs. Augener & Co., 199) Regent Street, London, W 


amet ge and PIANISTS may save con- 


siderable time, labour, and fatigue 7 Direct Muscular Development 





System. Free, thirteen stamps,—Apams, 26, Ivy Street, Penarth. 
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ABECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING,.—Elementary Pianoforte School, in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of aimecls of Clementi’s 
1st Sonatina in c (English fingering) :— 
Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. d. 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Crotchets 
only used; no rests 2. se aes cose cee ltt OG CO 


Part II, 10 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to 10, semi- 


breves, minims, and crotchets used... 4. se 040 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 
Exercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 
different value, Airs and Melodies (in the Treble clef 


only) nee Shi. <q’ oye a ke ee 
Part IV. Daily Exercises. 14 Instructive Pieces, Airs and 
Melodies ove “ 


oe eee 


eee ate a the a ee 
Part V. Daily Exercises, Variatii Airs, Pieces, &c. 
leading up to the degree of difficulty of ‘Clementi’s 1st 


Sonatina in c oo oee ite GO 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, London. 


First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK, 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 15. 


Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instriction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), cypatiog is at once 
introduced with el y finger i ** Lessons” then follow in the 
form of short, easy exercises h hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, $, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, 2, 2, H ime and “ ion” —all with 
practical exercises or little “pieces.” In Lesson coo the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “ Different notes in both hands,” followed by exercises 
and pieces on “‘ Accidentals,”’ “‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the t advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 


“ F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger- 








NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
ENGLISH FINGERING. 


First Step. 

Boox I. Elemen Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 
efor? 1o Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs in c major (Treble 
c y. 

Boox II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 

Book III. Exercises for faining Velocity ; Melodious Pieces ; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 

Boox IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Tuneful pi by Gurlitt and 
Hayda; § National Abs in ¢ major axd a minor (introducing the Bass 

— Second Step. 

Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises ; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
by Mille, Walkman, and Reinecke; Old oho by Corelli 

an aT) 


Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velocity ; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann ; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 
Boox VII. Exercises for iring Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 
and Gurlitt; Musettes by J. & Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles by 

Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Boox VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt ; Arpeggic 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann j ical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Boox IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 

Boox X. Studies; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel ; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 

Fourth Step. 

Boox XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 

Boox XII. Studies by Handel and C, P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 

Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C, P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 

Price, 4s. each Book. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with s; regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 


kind that has been issued for some months past.”—Musical Standard, 
February 22, 1896. . 





Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 
FRANZ KULLAK., 
Augener’s Edition No. 6202. Price, net, 28. 

‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very excellent course of lessons for the 
study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ P ss in Pianoforte Playing’ 
—a work intended to supplement the author's ‘ First Instructor.’ Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these pages, despite their 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted in the introductory 
remarks, ‘the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essential 
part of technique, often embarrass even such players as are able to overcome 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 
— with all students of tht pianoforte.’—Musical Opinion, July 
I e 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


PRACTICE RECORD 


AND 
MARK REGISTER for MUSIC PUPILS. 
ARRANGED FOR THREE TERMS. 


72 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher's Remarks. 
of Music to be practised during the holidays. 
of Music given during the Term. 
»» Report for Term. 
+, Of Manuscript Music Paper. 
90 pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net 1s. 





Cow WG 


ois daily praction, thereby 





(,Caeere POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 P Melodies and Pieces in ¢ 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 
major, E — ¢ major — D meee, 6 27 oo pono ly m 
and E major, D minor, Grace or O e 
caaler and winer senlen, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


ENGLISH FINGERING. 
80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s.; bound in boards, 6s. 
AUGENER & CO. Regent Street, Lond w. 
U Ci ’ 79944 gen 4 on, 


Branch: 22, Newgate 
Library = School Department; 81, Regent Street, W. 





é 
4 
Z 
F 


same source, 
thus eS re mu We may add that the e of this 
* Practice ’ is, as is usual for ones of this size, one shilling.”"—Z7he Monthly 


PRACTICE RECORD ARRANGED FOR ONE TERM. 


24 pages of Daily Practice and Teacher’s Remarks, 
1 page of Music to be practised during the holidays, 
1 page of Music given during the Term. 
1 page Report for Term. 
2 pages of Manuscript Music Paper. 
32 pages crown 8vo, bound, limp, net 6d. 


London; AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81, Regent St., W. 
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Nintu Epition, with ANatyticat Inpex, of 


HARMONY; Its Theory and Practice. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lonp., 


Hon, Mus. Doc. Trin, Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh ; and Professor of Music 
in the University of Dublin. 


Edition No. 9182. Demy 8vo. Bound, net, 5s. 


‘Professor Prout’s book, ‘Harmony: Its Theory and Practice,’ has 
reached a ninth edition, the only special feature in which, as compared with 
its predecessors, is a full index by the author’s former pupil, Mr. Joseph 
Spawforth. T of course, gives the new issue great additional value. 
Indeed, a work of the kind without a full index labours under an immense 
disqualification. It is, perhaps, superfluous to discuss a book which has 
been nine times reprinted, but 1 must be permitted to endorse Professor 
Prout’s system, which is to base his rules upon the practice of the great 
masters. The day of absolute liberty for all has not yet come, and we 
do well to delay it as long as possible, bit whatever genius has practically 
approved that may become a statutory law in music. Practice may precede 
theory in music, just as in language. There is no other safe and, at the 
same time, progressive course.” —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 23rd, 1896. 


g182d, Analytical Index separately, net, 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





Tuirp Epition of 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. 
Bound. Price, net, 1s. 


‘** For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
= mag Oi music, not anything better could be found.” -- Musical Opinion, 

arch, 1896. 

“Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.” —Musical Standard, 


25, 1896. 
‘* Mr, Peterson's little hook is well planned clearly written, and... 


distinctly useful.”—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 
*'. . . We have examined this admirable little work with the test 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 


has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. In 
his preface Mr, Peterson says ;—‘ I had in my mind the wants and necessi- 
ties of certain classes and pupils who neither desire nor need to study the, 
—a> and the baritone clefs, the key of seven sharps, the com- 
plete table of time signatures (half of which they will never see), or the 
various Italian and shorthand signs which make many an ‘‘ Element” book a 
terror. I have rigorously confined myself to what is likely to be of practical 
value to a young student during the first two or even three years of music 
lessons. And I believe that time spent on simple schemes such as I have 
endeavoured to embody in practice will not be thrown away, though its aim 
makes it of necessity only a preliminary to some thorough and scientific text- 
book.’ The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate ex: The arrang t of the matter is well thought out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”—The School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 


London; AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF PIANO- 
FORTE PIECES, STUDIES, PIANOFORTE 
DUETS, MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS, &c. 


Divided into Steps from the most Elementary Stage to a Moderate 
Degree of Difficulty. 
Catalogue No. XIa. contains: Preparatory St Step I. and Step II. 
. oe 1 
To be had gratis on application, from the publishers, 
AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81, Regent Street, W. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9212. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLIN PLAYING 


BY 
ProFEssor C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE 


* AND A 
CHAPTER ON THE VIOLA. 


Edition No. 9212. 
Price in paper covers, net, 2s.; bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
Also separately, 
GUIDE THROUGH VIOLIN LITERATURE 
(AND VIOLA LITERATURE). 
Edition No. 9212a, net, 4d. 
“The contents of this new catechism are divided in the same way as its predecessor 
on the violoncello (by the same author and translator), it being so, we need not 
all the subdivisions, but rather try and give a general idea of the whole.” 
“Part x then, ‘The Instrument,’ contains a summarised history of the violin, its 
makers and present, description of, and many valuable hints about, the various 
parts of both instrument and bow, etc.” 

* Part 2, ‘ The Technique of Violin Playing,’ gives instruction to would-be performers 
by means of di exercises, admirably clear and cond d inf ion about the 
ag ‘strokes,’ ornaments, etc., and complete tables of harmonics, natural and arti- 








“Part 3, ‘The Performance,’ treats briefly of ‘The Dentaten * Phrasing,’ and 
kindred topics, Then comes an alphabetical series ot miniature biographies, ‘Cele- 


brated Vi Players of the 17th, and 19th Centuries,’ amplified and brought well 


up to date by the t 


“ Another thing for which we are to Mr. is his addition of some 
useful foot-notes, even di for the further elucidation of several important 
details ; such as the relative sizes of the strings, the different qualities of wg and 
their efiects, etc., all this within the compass of 135 pages ! M. M. R.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


CATECHISM OF 
VIOLONCELLO PLAYING 


BY 
PrRoFEsSOR C. SCHROEDER. 
Translated from the German by J. MATTHEWS. 
WITH AN APPENDIX, CONSISTING OF A 


GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE. 
Edition No, 9211. Price, in paper covers, 2s, ; bound, 2s. 6d, 


indehted! Matth 








GUIDE THROUGH VIOLONCELLO LITERATURE, 


Separately, No. g2114, price 4d. 


“Contains many useful hints for those who have begun their studies, and a better tutor 
could hardly be desired ; although it is, of course, impossible to make any real advance 
ers 





(Part X. of CATALOGUES.) 
AUGENER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


OF 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Containing Instruction Pooky, Seen and Elementary Works, suitable 
To be had gratis on application, from the publishers, 
AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81 Regent Street, W, 


in such studies without a master. The lists of celebrated and of the best works in 
iol lo li are useful appendages to a book of fecided worth,”—The Times. 


“ A most valuable book for violoncellists, from the pen of Prof. Carl Schroeder (trans- 
lated from the German by J. Matthews). We quite agree with the translator that ‘cello 
players in this country have hitherto had little provided for them outside the tutors and 
studies for the instrument. Carl Schroeder’s book entitled ‘ A Catechism of Violoncello 
Playing,’ leaves nothing to be further desired in this respect. . . . The appendix will 
prove a valuable guide as to the best works to study, both pieces and exercises of every 

ipti d. We cannot recommend this book too highly, and feel 
sure it will be a to both professionals and amateurs.”— 7Ae Strad. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
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OVELTIES 
published on 
January 1st, 1897, by 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT ~ yy W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E. 


(Nova) publiées 








Edition“  PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
CRAMER, J. B. Carillon (The Chimes), Study 


(Anthologie.Classique, No. 113) 


DUNCAN, -EDMONDSTOUNE. “Autuma. A 


Canzonet 
6174 GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Album, Lacmaad sine 
Op. 219. C. ... ooo ©=Cs- et 


HAYDN, J. Complete Pianoforte Works. Revised, 

phrased and fingered by Dr. H. Riemann, C. :— 

6181e Book V. 7 Sets of Variations, 4 pieces, and 3 
smaller pieces .. dee 

6181f Book VJ. Minuets and German dances ee a 


KRUG, ey “ag ital New Year’s 
Greeting. Op.65 ... 


MAYER, C. Grave and Gay. Coenanteln a, 
Ce 


No. 8. The Young Dancer any junge Ny 
g. Toccata ... sve ; 
to. Badinage (Neckereien) | ‘ia os 
MENDELSSOHN. Six Pieces, intended as a a Christ- 
mas present for his young friends. Op. 72. Z. :— 
No, 1, inG 


5, inG minor. 
6, in F woe 


64686 — > A. Phantasmagoria, 7 Preludes 


vcliaiee ae PIECES ailinad in ‘ake res 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music. Examina- 
tions in Music in the Colonies, 1897. C.:— 
64912 ~— Lower Division: Studies by Bertini, Berens, and 
Czerny ; Pieces - atin Gurlitt, Mozart, 
; and Reinecke «=e 
64914 Higher Division: Studies vs Caled; Seb. Bach, 


Duvernoy, and Loeschhorn ; Pieces by Mozart, 
Liszt, Hummel, and Bargiel % Bet 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
8588g MOZART. ~ $0 ey No. we in D. re by 


Max Pauer ... sao 3 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
7507 HURLSTONE, WILLIAM. Sonata os ~—srNet 


RACHMANINOFF, S, Romance 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


7725 PITT, PERCY. 3 Romantic Pieces for Violoncello 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op, 18. (Petite 
Romance, Arioso, Feux follets) ... i) et 


7781 SCHROEDER, C. 12 mittelschwere Etiiden fiir 
Violowcell. 12 Studies of medium difficulty for 
the Violoncello, Op.76... forget 


STUDIES AND PIECES FOR THE VIOLON- 
CELLO cortained in the Syllabus of the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and 
the Royal College of Music for Local Examina- 
tions in Music in the Colonies, 1897 :— 

7761 ns by Briickner, Schroeder, and Merk ; Pieces 
by Bach, Tartini, Handel, and Nardini,.. net 


N OUVEAUTES 


le rer Janvier, 1897, chez 


2- 
2— 


| 


I1-_ 





Novelties (continued) :— s. a. 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


gt16 BEST, W. T. Christmas he ek **O come, all ye 
faithful.” Arranged .. . net — 3 


8819 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Southern Love Songs, 
Op. 12 (My Love, Tears, Minguillo, If ry art 
sleeping, Oh! my lonely pillow) ... .. net 2— 


DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. Hymn to the 
Queen. In celebration of Her Majesty’s reign, the 
longest and the grandest in history. Song - 4 


4107 McCEWEN, JOHN B. 6Two-part Songs for Female 
Voices ‘with Pianoforte Accompaniment. (Spring 
Song, In the Woods, On the — Twilight, 
Night, and Autumn Song.) .. ow net r— 


WILHELM, C. Lovely anti Quartet for Male 
Voices. (From the Dublin “ Strollers’’’ Col- 


lection) :— 
4809 In Staff Notation ap vas aa .. net —4 
48092 ~—s In Tonic Sol-fa Notation sue aes «. = Met —3 


AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, London, W. 
Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business. 


City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C.’ 


School Department and Musical Library— 
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